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THE DECAY OF LYING. 

Ci/ril {coming in through the 0pm windov from 
the terrace). M; dear Vivian, doo't coop jonradf 
up all day in the library. It is a perfectly lovely 
afternoon. Tix air is ezqoiaite. Ilere is a mist 
upon the woods, like ths purple bloom npon a 
plum. Let vb go and lie on the grass, and smoke 
cigarettes, and enjoy Natnre. 

Vivian. Enjoy Natnrel I am glad to say that 
I have entirdy lost that faculty. People tell ns 
that Art makes va love Nature more than we loved 
her before; that it reveals her secrete to us; and 
that after a coiefal study of Corot and Constable 
we see things in her that had escaped oar obser- 
vation. My own experience is that the more we 
stndy Art, the less we core for Natnre. What Art 
really reveals to os is Nature's lack of design, her 
corioua crudities, her extraordinary monotony, her 
absolntely onfiniahed oondition. Nature hm good 
intrations, of course, but, as Aristotle tmce said. 
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8 THE WBITINGS OF OSCAK WILDE. 

Bhfl cannot carrjr them out When I look at & land- 
ecafe I cannot help seeing all its defects. It is 
fortanate for ns, howerer, that Nature is so im- 
perfect^ as otherwise we shonld have had no art 
at alL Art ia our Bpirited protest, onr gallant 
attempt to teach Nature her proper place. As 
for the infinite varie^ of Nature, that is a pure 
myth. It is not to be found in Nature herself. 
It teaides in the imagination, or tancj, or colti- 
Tsted blindnees of the man who looks at her. 

'Cyril. Well, yon need not look at the landscape. 
Yon can lie on the grsss and smoke and talk. 

Ftotan. But Nature ie so uncomfortable. Grass 
is hard and lumpy and damp, and full of dreadful 
black insecta. Why, evea Morris* poorest work- 
man could make yon a more comfortable seat than 
tiie whole of Natnre can. Nature pales before the 
furniture of "the street which from Oxford has 
borrowed its name," as the poet yon love so mn<^ 
once vilely phrased it. I don't compl^b. If Na- 
ture had b^n comfortable, mankind would nerer 
hare inveoted architecture, and I prefer honses 
to the open tdr. In a house we all feel of the 
proper proportions. Everythiag is subordinated 
to US, fashioned for our use and our pleasnre. Ego- 
tism itself, which is so necessary to a proper sense 
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THE DECAY OF LYING. » 

of hmnan dignify, is entirely ihe result of indoor 
life. Ont of doors cne becomes abstract and im- 
poaonaL One'a indiridnality absolutely leaves 
on& And Uien Nature is so indifferent, so nn^ 
predative. Whenever I am walking in &b -paA 
liere I always feel that I am no more to her than 
the cattle that browse on &e slope, or the bordodc 
that blo(Hns in the ditch. Nothing k more evident 
than that Nature hates Kind. Thinking is the 
most oohealthy thing in the world, and people die 
of it just as they die of any oQier disease. Fortn- 
Datdy, in En^and, at any rate, Aon^t is not 
catching. Onr splendid physique as a people is 
mtirdy due to our national stnpdify. I only hope 
we shall be able to keep this great historic bul- 
wark of our happiness for many yean to come; 
but I am afraid that we are beginmng to be over- 
educated; at least, everybody who la incapable of 
learning has taken to teaching — thai is really what 
our enthusiasm for education has come to. In fte 
meantime yon had better go back to your weari- 
some Tmcomfortable Natore, and leave me to coi^ 
rect my proofs. 

Cyril. Writing an article I lliat is not very 
consistait after what you have just said. 

Viviati. Who wants to be consistent? The dnl* 
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10 THEWBITINGSOFOSCABWIU)B. 

lard and the doctrinaire, the tediotu people who 
C&117 out their principles to the bitter end of ac- 
tion, to the rodueUo ad (^aurdum of practice. Not 
L Like Emerson, I write over the door of my 
library the word "Whim." Besidefl, my article ia 
really a moet salutary and valuable warning. If 
it is attended to, there may be a new Benaissonce 
of Art 

Cyril. What is the subject? 

Vivian. I intend to call it "Ths Decay of Ly- 
ing: A Protest" 

Cyrit. Lying t I should have thought that our 
politicians kept up that habit 

Vivian, I assure you that they do not, lley 
never rise beyond the level of misrepresentation, 
and actually condescend to prove, to discuss, to 
argue. How different from the temper of the true 
liar, with his frank, fearless statements, hia su- 
perb irresponsibility, his healthy, n^toral disdain 
of proof of any kind I After ail, what is a fine lie? 
Simply that which is its own evidence. If a man 
is aufSciently unimaginative to produce evidence 
in support of a lie, he might just as welt speak 
the tmtli at once. No, the politicians won't do. 
Something may, perhaps, be urged on behalf of 
the Bar. He mantle of tiie Sophist has fallen 
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THE DECAT OP LYING. 11 

on its members. Heir feigned stdonn and xatietl 
rhetoric are deligbtful. Hey can malce the woise 
appear the better caoee, as though they were fresh 
from lieontine schools, and have been known to 
vrert tiom reluctant jariefl triimiphant verdicts 
of acquittal for their clients, even when those cU- 
eata, as often happens, were clearly and nnmistak- 
ably innocoit. But they axe briefed by the proeaic, 
and are not ashamed to appeal to precedent In 
spitfl of their endeavonrs, the truth will out 
Newspapers, even, hare d^^erated. They may 
now be absolutely relied upon. One feels it aa one 
wadea through their columns. It is always the 
unreadable that occurs. I am afraid that thero is 
not much to be said in favour of either the lawyer 
or the journalist. Besides, what I am pleading 
for is Lying in art Shall I read yon what I 
have written? It mi^t do yon a great deal of 
good. 

Cyril. Cratainly, if you give me a cigarette. 
HankB. By the way, what magazine do yon in- 
tend it for? 

Vivian. For the Retrospective Swiev. I think 
I told you that the elect had rerired it 

CyrH. Whom do you mean by "&e decT? 

Vivian. Oh, The Tirad Hedonists, of comM. 
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13 THE WHITINGS OF OSCAH WILDE. 

It IB a clttb to which I belong. We are supposed 
to wear faded roses in our bntton-holeB when we 
meet, and to have a sort of colt for DtHnitian. I 
am afraid yon are not digible. Yoti are too fond 
of simple pleasnres. 

CyrU. I should be black-balled on the groimd 
of animal spirits, I suppose? 

Vivian. Probably. Besidee, 7011 are a little too 
dd. We dont admit air^bod; who ia of the usual 

Cyril Well, I should fancy you are all a good 
deal bored with each other. 

Vivian, We are. "Hiat is one of tite objeda of 
tiia dub. Now, if you promise not to interrupt 
too often^ I will read yon my article; 

CyrH. Ton will find me all attentaoL 

Viviaa (reading in a very clear, mvMeal voice). 
** Teoi Dbcat of Ltino : A Pbotebt. — One of the 
chief cauaes that can be assigned for the cnrionsly 
commonplace character of most of the literature 
of our age is undoubtedly the decay of Lying as 
an art, a science, and a social pleasure. The an- 
cient historians gave us delightful fictSon in the 
form of fact; the modem novelist presents ua with 
dull facta under the guise of fiction. The Blue- 
Book is rapidly becoming his ideal both for method 
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THE DECAY OF LTIKG. 13 

and manner. He has his tedioos 'document hu^ 
main,' his miserable little 'coin do la ertation' into 
which he peers with Ms microscope. He is to be 
found at the Librairie ITatJocal^ or at the British 
HuseuD, shamelessly reading np his eobject H« 
has not eren Ha courage of other people's ideas, 
but insists cm going directly to life for everytbiiig, 
and nltimatoly, between encvclopedias and per- 
sonal experience, he comes to the ground, haring 
drawn his t^pee from the family circle or from the 
weekly washerwoman, and baring acquired an 
amount of useful information from which never, 
even in his most meditative momenta, can he tiior* 
onghly free himself. 

"The loss that results to literatnre in general 
from this false ideal of our time can hardly be 
oreT'-estimated. People have a careless way of 
talking about a 'bom liar,' just as they talk about 
a *bom poet.' Bat in both cases they ate wrong. 
Lying and poetry are arts — arts, as Plato saw, not 
onconnected with each other — and they require the 
most careful study, the most disintereeied devo- 
tion. Indeed, they have their technique, just aa 
the more material arts of painting and sculpture 
have, tlieir subtle secrets of form and colour, their 
craft^nysteriea, their deliberate artistic methods. 
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14 THE WBITINQ9 OF OSCAB WILDE. 

Afl one knows Hie poet b; bis Bob muBic, so one 
can recogniae the liar by his rich riiythmic utter- 
ance, and in neither case will the casual inspiration 
of the moment suffice. Here, as elsewhere, prac- 
tice must precede perfection. Bat in modem days 
while the fashion of writing poetry has become tar 
too common, and shoold, if possible, be disconr- 
aged, tiie fashion of lying has almost fallen into 
disrepnto. Many a yonng man starts' in life with 
a natural gift for exaggeration which, if nnrtnred 
in congenial and sympathetic snrronndings, or 1^ 
the imitation of the best models, might grow into 
something really great and vonderfol. Bat, as a 
mie, he comes to nothing. He either falls into 
careless habits of accaracy " 

Csril. My dear fellow I 

Vivian. Please don't intermpt in the middle of 
a sentence: "He either falls into careless habits 
of accuracy, or takes to frequenting the society 
of the aged and the well-informed. BoUi things are 
equally fatal to his imagination, as indeed th^ 
would be fatal to the imagination of anybody, and 
in a short time he develops a morbid and tin- 
healthy faculty of tmth-telling, begins to verify 
all statements made in his presence, has no hesi- 
tation in contradicting people who are mocb 
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THE DECAY OF LYING. 16 

younger Qian himself, and often endg by wrilang 
norelB which are so like life that no one can posri- 
bly beUere in their {nvbobility. Hub is no is^sted 
inetance that we are giving. It is simply one ex- 
ample out of many ; and if Bomething cannot be 
done to dieck, or at least to modify, onr monstTOtis 
worship of facts, Art will become sterile, and 
Beaa47 will pass away from the land. 

*^Ten Hr. Bobert Lotus Stevenson, that Ae- 
li^tfnl master of delicate and fanciful prose^ is 
tainted with tiiis modem vice, for we know poei< 
tiTely no other name for it There is snch a thing 
as robbing a story of its reality by tiying to make 
it too tme, and Th« Black Arroa is so inartdstac as 
not to contain a single anachroninn to boast of, 
while tiie transformation of Dr. Jd^ll reads dan- 
geroQsIy like an experiment ont of the Lancet. 
Aa for Ur. Bider Haggard, who really has, or had 
once, the makingB of a perfectly magnificent liar, 
he is DOW 80 afraid of being eospected of geoina 
thai what he does tell as anything marrellotis, he 
feels bound to invent a personal remiDiscence, and 
to pnt it into a footnote as a kind of cowardly 
GorroboratioD. Nor are onr other novelists mudi 
better. Mr. Heniy James writes fiction as if it 
were a painful Aatj, and wastes npon mean mo- 
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tiTee and imperceptible ^ints of Tiew' bis neat 
literary style, his felidtonB pbraaea, his swift and 
caustic satire. Mr. Hall Caine, it ia true, aims at 
the grandiose, but then he wiites at the top of his 
voice. He is so loud that one cannot hear what 
he says. Mr. James Fayn is an adept in the art of 
concealing what ia not worth finding. He hnnts 
down the obiions with the enthnstasm of a short- 
sifted detective. As one torna over the pages, 
the suspense of the author becomes almost nn- 
bearable. The horses of Mr. William Black's 
phaeton do not soar towards the sim. T^ey merely 
frighten the sky at evening into violent chromo- 
lithographic effects. On seeing th^n approach, the 
peasants take refuge in dialect Mrs. Oliphant 
pratUffi pleasantly abont curates, lawn^t^mis par- 
ties, domesticity, and other wearisome things. Mr. 
Marion Crawford has immolated himself npon the 
altar of local colour. He is like the lady in the 
French comedy who talks about 1e beau ciel 
d'ltalie.' Beddes, he has fallen into a bad habit of 
uttering moral platitudes. He is always telling us 
that to be good is to be good, and that to be bad 
is to be wicked. At times he is almost edifying. 
Boberi Elem«r» is, of course, a masterpiece — a 
masterpiece of the 'genre ennuyeux,' the one form 
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of literature that tiie English people seem to thor- 
oughly enjoy. A thonghtfnl yonng friend of onn 
once told hb that it reminded him of the sort of 
conTersation that goes on at a meat tea in the house 
of a serious Nonconformist family, and we can 
quite believe it Indeed it is only in England that 
such a book coold be produced. England is the 
home of lost ideas. Ab for that great and daily 
increasing school of novelists for vhom the son 
always rises in the East»End, the only thing that 
c-an be said about them is that they find life crude, 
and leave it raw. 

"Jn France, though notiiing so ddiberately tedi> 
ons as Robert Eltmero has been produced, things 
are not much better. H. Quy de Maupassant, with 
his keen mordant irony and his hard rivid st^Ie, 
strips life of the few poor rags that still cover 
her, and shows ua foul sore and festering wound. 
He writes lurid little tragedies in which everybody 
is ridiculous ; bitter comedies at which one cannot 
laugh for very tears. M. Zola, tme to the lofliy 
principle that he lays down in one of his prraimr 
ciamientoa on literature, 'L'homme de ginie u'a 
jamais d'esprit,' is determined to show tiut, if he 
has not got genios, he can at least be dull. And 
how well he succeeds I He is not without power. 
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Indeed at times, as in Germinal, there ie Bom^ 
thing almost epio in Mb work. Bat hia woiic is ea- 
tirely wrong from beginning ti> rad, and wrong not 
on the gronnd of morals, bnt on the gronnd of art. 
From an; ethical standpoint it ia jost what it 
should ba The author is perfectly tmthfnl and 
describes things exactly ae they happen. What 
more can any moralist desire? We have no sym- 
pathy at all with the moral indignation of onr 
time agunst U. Zola. It ia simply the indigna^ 
tion of Tartoffe on being exposed. Bnt from Hie 
standpoint of art, what can be said in favour of 
the author of L'Aesommoir, Nana, and Poi-Boa- 
ittst Nothing. Mr. Buskin once described the 
characters in Geoi^ Eliof s novela as being ]jks the 
sweepings of s Fentonville omnibua, but M. Zola's 
characters are much worse. They hare Uieir dreary 
vices, and their drearier virtues. The record of 
their livea is absolutely without interest Who cares 
what haf^tens to them P In literature we require 
distinction, charm, beauty, and imaginative power. 
We don't want to be harrowed and disgusted witti 
an account of the doings of the lower orders. U. 
Daudet is better. He has wit, a light toucb, and 
an amusing style. But he has lately committed 
literary suidde. Nobody can possibly care for 
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Delobelle witii hia 11 f aut Intter pour I'art,' or for 
Valmajoor vitfa his eternal refrain abont ibe 
ni^tiiigale, or for the poet in Jack with his *mote 
craels,' DOW that we have leomed from Vingt Ant 
da ma Vie littiraiTe that these characters were 
taJcen directly from life. To na Hbej seem to have 
suddenly loat all their vitality, all the few qualities 
they ever possessed. T^e only real people are the 
people who never existed, and if a novdist is base 
enongb to go to life for his personages he should 
at least pretend that &ffj are creations, and not 
boast of ttiem as copies. The justification of a 
character in a novel is not that other persons are 
what they are, but that the author is what he is. 
Otherwise the novel is not a work of art As for 
M. Paul Bonrget, the master of the roman psychoU 
ogique, he commits the error of imagining that the 
men and women of modem life are capable of be- 
ing infinitely analysed for an innumerable series 
of chapters. In point of fact, what is interesting 
about people in good socie^ — and M. Bonrget 
rarely moves out of the Fauboui^ St. Germain, ez' 
cept to ctnne to Ltmdon — is the mask that each one 
of than wears, not the reality that lies behind the 
mask. It ia a humiliating confession, but we are 
all of OB made out of the same stuff. In Falstsff 
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there ib something of Eamlet, in Hamlet there ia 
not a little of Folstaff. The fat knight has his 
moods of melancholy, and the yonng prince his 
mraneata of coarse homour. Where we differ from 
each other ia purely in accidentals : in personal a.^ 
pearance, tricks of habif^ and the like. The more 
one analyses people, the more all reasons for analy- 
sis disappear. Sooner or later one comes to that 
dreadful Tmivereal thing called human nature. 
Indeed, as any one who has ever worked among the 
poor knows only too well, tiie brotherhood of man 
is no mere poet* s dream, it is a most depressing 
and humiliating reality; and if a writer inusts 
upon analysing the upper classes, he mi^t just as 
well write of match-girls and costermongers at 
once." However, my dear Cyril, I will not do> 
tain you any further just here. I quite admit that 
modem novels have many good poinls. All I in- 
sist on is that, as a class, they are quite unreadable. 
Cyril. That ia certainly a very grave qualifica- 
tion, but I must say that I think you are rather 
nnfair in some of your strictoree. I like The 
Deemster, and The Daughter of Heth, and Le Di&- 
dpU, and Mr. Isaacs, and as for Bohert Elsmere, 
I am quite devoted to it. Not that I can look 
upon it as a serious work. As a statement of the 
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problems that confront the earnest Christian it is 
ridicnlons and antiquated. It ia aimply Arnold's 
Literature and Dogma with the literature left out. 
It is as mach behind the age as Faley's Evtdencet, 
or Coleneo's method of Biblical ex^esis. Nor 
oonld anything be less impressive than the nnfor^ 
tonate hero gravely heralding a dawn that rose 
long ago, and eo c<xn[detelT missing its tnie eignifi- 
cance that he proposes to carry on the business 
of the old firm under the new name. On the other 
h&nd, it contains several clever caricatures, and a 
heap of delightful qnotstions, and Green's philoso- 
phy very plentifully sngars the somewhat bitter 
l»ll of the author's fiction. I also cannot help ex- 
pressing my surprise that you have said nothing 
about the two novelists whom you are always read- 
ing, Balzac and George Meredith. Surely they 
are realista, both of them ? 

yii>M». Ahl Meredith I Who can define him P 
His style is chaos illumined by flashes of lightning. 
As a writer he has mastered everything except lan- 
guage : as a novelist he can do everything, except 
tell a story : as an artist he is everything, except 
artjcnlata Somebody in Shakespeare — 'n^uch- 
stone, I think — talks about a man who is always 
breaking hia shins over his own wit, and it seems 
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to me that thU mi{^t serve as a basis for a criti- 
ciem of Meredith's me^od. Bnt whatever he is, 
he is sot a realist Or, ratlier, I would say that he 
is a child of realism who is not on speaking tenna 
with his father. By ddiberate choice he has made 
himself a romanticist. He has refused to bow tiie 
fcnee to Baal, and after all, erea if the man's fine 
apirit did not revolt against tiie noisy assertions 
of realiem, his stfle would be qnite sufficient of it- 
sdf to keep life at a respectful distaace. By its 
means he has planted roond his garden a hedge 
full of thorns, and red with vonderfol roeee. As 
for Balzac, he was a most remarkable combination 
of the Brtistic temperament with the scientific 
i^irit. The latter he bequeathed to his disciples : 
the former was entirely hie own. The difference 
between such a book as M. Zola's L'Attommoir and 
Balzac's Illuriotu Ptrdves is tiie difference betweot 
imimaginatiTe realism and imaginative realify. 
"All Babac's c^aractera," said Banddaire, "are 
gifted with the same ardour of life that animated 
himself. All his fictions are as deeply coloured 
as dreams. Eadi mind is a wefipon loaded to tiie 
muEzle with will. The very scnllious have genios." 
A steady coorse of Balzac reduces our living 
friends to shadows, and our acquaintances to &a 
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shadows of shadee. His chancters ham a kind of 
fervent flery-colonred extBtsQce. Th^ dominate 
ne, and defy scepticism. One of the greatest trage- 
dies of my life ia the deaUi of Ladm do Bubem- 
pr6. It ia a grief from vhich I have never been 
able to completely rid myself. It haimte me in my 
moments of pleasore. I Tonember it when I 
langh. Bttt Balzac is no more a realist than Hol- 
bein was. He created life, he did not copy it I 
admit, however, that he set far too high a valne on 
modemi^ of form, and that, consequently, there is 
no book of his tiiat, as an artistic masterpiece, can 
rank with SdlammbS or Esmond, or The Cloister 
and the Hearth, or the Vicomte de Bragelonae. 

Cyril. Do yon object to modernity of form, 
then? 

Vman. Yes. It is a huge price to pay for a 
very poor resnlt Pore modernity of form ia al- 
ways somewhat vnlgsrising. It cannot help being 
BO. The public imagine that, becaose they are in- 
terested in tiieir immediate sorronndings, Art 
shoidd be interested in them also, and should take 
them as her subject-matter. But the mere fact 
that they are interested in these things makes them 
nnsuitable subjects for Art llie only beautiful 
ttiings, as Bomebody once said, an the thinga that 
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do not concran ns. As long &s a thing is usefnl 
or necesaaiy to lu, or aflecta ns in any way, ddier 
for pain or for pleasure, or appeals stmngly to 
omr Bympatibies, or is a vital part of the enTiron- 
ment in which we live, it ia ontrade the proper 
sphere of art To art's subject-matter we should 
be more or less indifferent. We should, at any 
rate, have no preferences, no piejndices, no parti- 
san feelings of any kind. It is exactly becaose 
Hecuba is nothing to us tltat her aorrows are soiJi 
an admirable motdve for tragedy. I do not know 
anything in the whole history of literature sadder 
than the artistic career of Charles Beode. He 
wrote one beautiful book, The Cloister and tks 
Hearth, a book as much abore Somola as Somola 
is above Daniel Veronda, and wasted the rest of his 
life in a foolish attempt to be modem, to draw pub- 
lic attention to the state of our convict pTis(ms, 
and the management of our private lunatic asy- 
lums. Charles Dickens was depressing enough in 
an oonscifflce 'when he tried to arouse our sym- 
pathy for the victims of the poor^w administra- 
tion; but Charles Beade, an artist^ a scalar, a 
man with a tme sense of beauty, raging and roar- 
ing over the abuses of contemporajy life VHat a 
eomnum pamphleteer or a sensational jonmalist^ 
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is really a sight for ibe o&gels to weep over. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Cyril, moderniiy of form aad 
modernity of subject-matter are entirely and al>- 
solutely yrifmg. We have miataten the common 
livery of the age for the vesture of the Hnsea, and 
spend onr days in the sordid streets and hideous 
snbnrbe of our vile cities when ve shoiild be out 
on the hillside with Apollo. Certainly ve ore a 
degraded race, and have sold our birthright for a 
mess of facte. 

Cyril. There is something in vbat yon say, and 
tiiere is no doubt that whatever amusement we 
may find in reading a pnrdy modem novel, we 
have rarely any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. 
And this is perhaps the best rongh test of what 
is literature and what is not If one cannot en- 
joy reading a book over and over again, there is 
no use reading it at all. But what do yon say 
aboot the return to Life and Nature ? This is the 
panacea that is always being recommended to ns. 
Vivian. I will read yon what I say on that snb< 
ject The passage comes later on in tiie article, 
but I may as well give it to yon now : — 

"The popular cry of our time is *Let ne return 
to life and Nature ; they will recreate Art for ns, 
and send the ted blood coursing throng her vans; 
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they will shoe her feet with swiftness and make 
her hand strong.' Bnt, alas I we axe mistaken in 
our amiable and well-meaning efforts. Xatme is 
always behind the age. And as for Life, she is the 
solvent that breaks Dp Art, fiie eoan; that lays 
waste her house." 

Cyril. What do you mean by saying that Na^ 
tare is always behind the age? 

7tt>tafl. Well, perhaps that is rather oyptic. 
What I mean is this. If we take Nature to mean 
natnral simple instinct as opposed to self-<!onscioas 
culture, the votk produced under this influence is 
always old-fashioned, antiquated, and out of date. 
One touch of Nature may make the whole world 
kin, but two touches of Nature will destroy any 
work of Art. If, on the other hand, we regard Na- 
ture as tiie collection of phenomena external to 
man, people only discover in her what they bring 
to her. She has no suggestions of her own. 
WordBworth went to the lakes, but he was nerer a 
lake poet. He fonnd in stones the sermons he 
had already hidden there. He went moralising 
about the district, but bis good work was produced 
when be returned, not to Nature but to poetry. 
Foetiy gave him "Laodamia," and the fine son- 
nets, and the great Ode, such as it is. Natore gsre 
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bim <^artlia Ray" and 'Teter Bell," and the ad- 
dress to Mr. Wilkinson's spade. 

CyrU. I think that view might be qneetiooed. 
I am rather inclined to beliere in the "impulse 
from a Temal wood," though, of conrse, the artistic 
Talne of such an impulse depends entirely on the 
kind of temperament that receives it, so tiiat the 
return to Nature would come to mean simply the 
adTSDce to a great personality. Yon would agree 
with that, I &ncy. However, proceed with your 
article. 

Vivian (reading). "Art begins with abstract 
decoration, with pniely imaginative and pleaaura^ 
ble work dealing with what is unreal and non- 
existent This is the first stage. Then Life be- 
comes fascinated with this nev wonder, and asks 
to be admitted into the charmed circle. Art takes 
life as part of her rough material, recreates it, and 
refashions it in fresh forms, is absolutely indiffer- 
ent to fact, invents, imagines, dreams, and keeps 
between herself and reality Qxe impenetrable bar^ 
rier of beautifnl st^le, of decorative or ideal treat- 
ment The third stage ia when Life gets the upper 
band, and drives Art out into the wildemeea. 'Hiia 
is the true decadence, and it is from this that we 
are now suffering. 
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"T&ke the case of the English dnnu. At first 
in the hands of the monlra Dramatic Art ma ab- 
stract, decorative, and my&ological. Thea she 
enlisted Life in her serrice, and oaing some of 
life's external forma, she created an eaimlj new 
race of beings, whose soirowa irere more terrible 
than any sorrow man has erer felt, whose joys 
were keener than loTer's joys, who had &e rage of 
the Titans and the calm of the gods, who had 
monstrous and marrelloos sins, monstrona and 
marrelloas rirtuea. To them she gave a language 
different from that of actual use, a langnage full 
of resonant mnsic and sweet rhythm, made stately 
by solemn cadence, or made delicate by fanciful 
rhyme, jewelled with wonderfnl words, and en- 
riched with lofty diction. She clothed her chil- 
dren in strange raiment and gave them maska, 
and at her Indding the antiqne world rose from its 
marble tomb. A new Ctesar stalked throng the 
streets of risen Rome, and with pnrple sail and 
flnte-led oars another Cleopatra paased np the 
river to Antiocb. Old myth and legend and dream 
took shqie and substance. History was entirely re- 
written, and there was hardly one of the drama- 
tista who did not recognise that the object of Art 
is not simple tmth bnt complex beanty. In ttiis 
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they were perfectly right Ait itself is really a 
form of exaggeration ; and selection, which is the 
rery spirit of art, is nothing more than an intensi- 
fied mode of orer^niphasis. 

"But Life soon shattered the perfection of the 
form. Even in Shakespeare we can see the b^in- 
iiing of the end. It shows itself by the gradnal 
breatdng np of the blank-verse in the later plays, 
by the predominance given to prose, and by the 
over-importance assigned to characterisation. The 
passages in Shakespeare — and they ore many — 
where the language is imcontfa, vulgar, exagger- 
ated, fantastic, obscene even, are entirely due to 
Life calling for an echo of her own voice, and 
rejecting the intervention of beautifol style, 
tbrongh which alone shonid Life be soflered to 
find expression. Shakespeare is not by any means 
a flawless artist He is too femd of going directly 
to life, and borrowing life's natural ntterance. He 
forgets ttiat when Art snrrenders her imaginative 
medinm she snrroideTa everything. Goefhe says, 
somewhere — 

In der BaMhrlitknnt nlct dch erst der Uelater, 

It is in working witiiin limits that the master re- 
veals hinudf,' and the limitation, the very condi- 
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tion of any art u styles However, we need not 
linger any longer over Stnkeepeare'a realisnk The 
Tempest is tiie most perfect of palinodes. All that 
we desired to point out was, that the magnificent 
work of the Elizabethan imd JtfCobean artists con- 
tained within itaelt the seeds of its own dissoln- 
tion, and that, if it drew some of its strength from 
using life as a rough material, it drew all its weak- 
ness &om using life as an artistic metliod. As the 
inevitable result of this substitution of en imi- 
tative for a creative medium, this Buireoder of an 
imaginative form, we have the modern English 
melodrama. The ch&racters in these plays talk 
on the stage exactly as thqr would talk off it ; they 
have n«ther aspirations nw aspirates; they are 
taken directly from life and reproduce its vulgarity 
down to the amaJleet detail ; they present the gait, 
manner, costume, and accent of real people; they 
would pass unnoticed in a third-class railway car- 
riage. And yet how wearisome the plays are I 
Hey do not succeed in producing even that im- 
pression of reality at which they aim, and which 
is tiieir only reason for existing. As a method, 
realism is a complete failure. 

"What is true about the drama and the novel is 
no less true about those arts that we call the deco- 
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ratire arts. The wliole histoiy of these arte in Eu- 
rope is the record of the strngf^ between Oiiental- 
iam, with its frank rejeddoa of imitation, its love 
of artistic convention, its disliire to the octoal rep- 
mentation of any object in Nature, and our own 
imitatiTe spirit Wherever the former has been 
paramount, as in Byzuitium, Sicily, and Spain, fay 
actoal contact, or in the rest of Europe by the in- 
flnenoe of the Cnuades, we have had beaatifal and 
imaginative vork in which the visible things of 
life are transmuted into artistic conventions, a-Titl' 
the things that Idf e has not are invented and taab.' 
ioned for her delight But wherever we have re- 
tomed to Life and Natnre, our work luu always 
bectmie vulgar, common, and uninteresting. Hod- 
em tapeatry, with its aerial effects, its elaborate 
perspective, its broad expanses of waste sky, ita 
faithful and laborious realism, has no beaufy 
whatsoever. Hie ^ctoriat glass of Germany is ab- 
solutely detestable. We are beginning to weave 
poesible carpets in England, bat only because we 
have returned to the method and spirit of the East 
OoT ngfl and carpets of twenty years ago, with 
their solemn depresBing tmtha, thdr inane wor* 
ship of Nature, thcdr sordid reproductionB of visi- 
ble objects, have become, even to the Philiatinie, a 
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Bonrc* of langhter. A cnltuied Hahomedan onoe 
remarked to UB, Toa Christians are §o occupied in 
misiaterpreting the fonrth cominaiidment that 
yoQ have oever thought of maiing an artistic ap- 
pltcati<m of the second.' He was perfecUj right, 
sad tlie whole truth of the matter is this: The 
proper school to leam art in is not Life but Art." 

And now let me read yon a passage vhich eenna 
to me to settle the question very completely: 

"It was not always limH. We need not say any- 
thing abont the poets, for they, with the nnforta- 
nate exception of Mr. Wordsworth, have been really 
faithful to their high mission, and are nniveisally 
recognised as being absolutely unreliable. But in 
the works of H^odotns, who, in Epite of the shal- 
low and ungenerous attempts of modem scioUsts to 
verify his hiatoiy, may jnaUy be called tiie Tather 
of Lies'; in the published apeeches of Cicero and 
the biographiee of Soetonina; in Tacitus at his 
best ; in Pliny's Natural History; in Hanno's Peri- 
pita; in all the early dironicles; in the Lives of 
tiie Saints ; in Froiasart and Sir Homas Mallory ; 
in the travels of Marco Polo; in Olaus Uagnua, 
and Aldrorandus, and Conrad Lycogthenes, with 
Ids magnificmt Prodigioram et Ostentorum CJirot^ 
icon; in the antobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; 
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in the memoiis of COBanuoTa; in Defoe's Hietory 
of the Plague; in Boswdl's Life of Johnson; in 
Napoleon's desp&tclies, and in the works of onr 
ovn Carlyle, whose French RevoluiuM is one of 
tin moet fasdnating historical nomtB ever written, 
facts are eith^ kept in their proper sabordinate 
position, or else entirely excluded on the general 
groond of dnlnees. Now, everything is changed. 
Facts are not merely finding a footing-jdaca in 
history, bnt they are osnrping iOie domain of 
Fancy, and have invaded the kingdom of Romance^ 
Th&x chilling touch is over everytiiing. Tliey are 
Tulgarising mankind. The cmde conunercialisni 
of America, its materialising spirit, its indifference 
to the poetical side of things, and its lack of im- 
agination and of high nnattainoble ideals, are eu- 
tirely due to that country having adopted for its 
national hero a man, who, according to his own 
confesfflon, was incapable of telling a lie^ and it is 
not too much to say that the story of George Wash- 
ington and the cheny-tree has done more haim, 
and in a shorter ^oe of time, than any cthar 
moral tale in the whole of literature ." 

'Cyril. My dear boy ! 

Vivian. I assure you it is the case, and the amus- 
ing part of the whole thing is that the story of the 
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cherry-tree is an absolnte myth. Howerer, you 
must not think that I am too deepondent abont tiie 
artistic fntnre either of Ametica or of our own 
country. Listen to this : — 

"That some change will take place before tfaia 
centuty has drawn to its close we have no doobt 
whatsoerer. Bored by the tedioos and improving 
conTeraatitsi of those who h&ye neither Qia wit to 
exaggerate nor the geoins to romance, tired of the 
intelligent person whose reminiscences are alwap 
based npon memory, whose statements aie invaria- 
bly limited by probability, and who is at any time 
liable to be corroborated by the merest Philistine 
who h^pena to he present. Society sooner or later 
mnst return to its lost leader, the cnltnred and fas- 
cinating liar. Who he was who first, without erer 
having gone out to tihe rude chas^ told the won- 
dering cavemen at sunset how he had dragged tiie 
M^atberinm from tiie purple darknees of its jas- 
per cave, or slain Gie Manuno^ in sin^^e combat 
and brought back its gilded tusks, we cannot tell, 
and not one of oqt modem anthropologists, for all 
tiielr mndi-boastad scieoce, haa had the ordinary 
oonragetotellns. Whatever was his name or race, 
he certainly was the tme founder of social inter- 
conrsa Fortheaimof thetiarisedmplytodianD, 
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to delist, to give pleasure. He is the very basis 
of drilised eociely, and withoTit him a dinner 
part;, even ai the maneione of the great, is as dnll 
aa a lecture at the Boyal Society, or a debate at the 
locorporated Authors, or one of Mr. Bomand'a 
farcical comedies. 

"Nor will he be welcomed by society alcme. Art, 
breaking from the prison-honse of realism, will nm 
to greet him, and will kiss his false, beautiful lips, 
knowing that he alone is in possession of the great 
secret of all her manifestations, the secret that 
Truth is entirely and absolutely a matter of style; 
while Life — poor, probable, nnintereeting human 
life — tired of repeating herself for the benefit ot 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, scientific historians, and the 
compilers of statistics in general, will follow 
meekly after him, and try to reproduce, in her own 
simple and untutored way, some of tiie dudtvbIb of 
which he talks. 

"No doubt there will always be critics who, like 
a certain writer in the Saturdai/ Sevtew, will 
gravely ccsisure the teller of fairy tales for his de* 
fectire knowledge of natural history, who will 
measure ima^oative wo^ by their own lade of 
any imaginative faculty, and will hold up Qmr 
inkstained hands in horror if some honest gentle- 
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man, who has never been farther tlian the yew- 
trees of his own ^rden, pens a fascinating book of 
traTels like Bir John Mandeville^ or, like great 
Raleigh, writes a whole history of the wodd, with- 
out knowing anytliing whatBoever about the past 
Ijo excuse themselTes they will try and dielter 
nnder the shield of him who made FrospeTo iha 
magician, snd gave him Calibui and ArifJ as his 
servants, ndio heard Qx IMtons blowing thrir 
horns round the coral reefs of the Enchanted Isle, 
and the fairies singing to each otiier in a wood 
near Athens, who led the phantom kings in dim 
procession across the misfy ScottJah heatli, and bid 
Hecate in a cave with the weird sisters. They will 
call upon Shakespeare — th^ always do — and will 
quote that hackneyed passage about Art holding 
the mirror np to N'atnre, forgetting tJiat this on* 
fortunate aphorism is deliberately said by HamleC 
in order to convince the byatandos of his absolnte 
insanity in all art-matters." 

Cyril. Ahem I Another cigarette please. 

Vivian. My dear fellow, whatever yon may say, 
it is merely a dramatic nttevance, and no more 
represents Shakespeare's real views upon art than 
the speeches of lago represent his real views upon 
"lorals. Bnt let me get to the end of the passage: 
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"Art finds her own perfection within, and not 
oatside of, herself. She is not to he judged hy an; 
ezternsl standard of reaemhtance. She is a veil, 
rather than a mirror. She has flowers that no for- 
ests know of, birds that no woodland poaseseeB. 
She makes and unmakes many worlds, and can 
draw the moon from heaven with a scarlet fiiread. 
Hei8 are the 'forms more real than living man/ 
and hers tiie great archetypes of which things that 
have existence are hut unfinished copies. Nature 
has, in her eyes, no laws, no uniformity. She can 
work miracles at her will, and when she calls mon* 
sters from the deep they come. She can hid the 
almond tree blossom in winter, and send the snow 
upon the ripe cornfield. At hbr word the frost 
lays ita silver finger on the burning mouth of June^ 
and the winged lions creep out from the hollows 
of the Lydian hills. Hie dryads peer from the 
thicket as she passes by, and the brown fauns 
smile strangely at her when die comes near them. 
She has hawk-faced gods that worship her, and the 
ceotaurs gallop at her side." 

Cyrtl. I like that. I can see it Is that the end? 

Vivian. No. lliere is one more passa^, but it 
is purely practical. It simply suggests some meth> 
ods by which we could revive this lost art of Lying. 
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Cyril. Well, befoie ycm reed it to me, I Hhoald 
like to aek jron a qnestioiL What do yon mean 1^ 
sBying ttiat life, ''poor, probable, nnintoreBtijig hu- 
man life," will tiy to rei«odtice the marvels of 
art? I can quite nnderetand yoxa objection to art 
heang treated as a mirror. Too think it woold 
reduce geoiuB to the poeiticMi of a enured looking* 
{Jass. But you don't mean to aay tiiat 70a aeri- 
oualj believe that Life imitaica Art, tiiat Life in 
fact IB the mirror, and Art the reality? 

Yipian. Certainly I do. Paradox ttiong^ it may 
eeem — and pHradozee are alvays dangerons things 
— it is none the leas tme that life imitates art far 
more tiian Art imitates life. We have all seen in 
otir own day in England how a certun cnrions and 
fascinstii^ type of beaaty, invented and empha^ 
aised by two imaginatJTe painters, has bo influ- 
enced life that wheDsver one goea to a private 
view or to an artistic salon one sees, here the mys- 
tic eyes of Bosaetti'e dream, the long ivory throat, 
the strange Bqnare-cat jaw, the loosened shadowy 
hair that he bo ardently loved, there the aweet 
maidenhood of "The Golden Stair," the bloaeom- 
like month and weary loveliness of the "Loob 
Amoris," the pamion-pale face of Andromeda, Qte 
thin hands and lithe bean^ of the Tivieii in *Her» 
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Uq'b Dream." And it has alv&ys beeo so. A great 
artist invenia a type, and Life tries to copy it, to 
reprodtice it in a popular form, like an enterprisiiig 
publishes'. Ndther Holbein nor Yandyck found in 
England what the; have given vs. Hey broni^t 
their types with them, and Life with her keen imi- 
tative facility set herself to supply the master witli 
models. He Greeks, with th^ quick artistic in< 
stinct, nnderstood this, and set in the bride's 
dumber tlte statue of Hermes or of Apollo, that 
she might bear chUdren as lovely as the vmka of 
art that she looked at in her rapture or her pain. 
l%ey kneiv that Life gains from Art not merely 
epiritoali^, depth of thought .and feeling, soul- 
tnrmoil or soul-peace, but that she can form hersdf 
cm the very lines and colours of art, and can re- 
produce tJie dignity of Phidias as well as tlie grace 
of Praxiteles. Hence came their objection to real- 
ism. Hey disliked it on purely social grounds. 
They felt that it inevitably makes people ugly, and 
th^ were perfectly right We try to improve tlie 
conditioDa of the race by means of good air, trea 
sunlight, wholesome water, and hideous bare build- 
ings for the better housing of tlie lower mien. 
But ttiese things merely produce healtli, they do 
not prodnce beauty. For this. Art is required, 
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and the true disciples of the great arlaBt are not 
his atndio-imitatorB, but those who become like hia 
works of art, be the; plastic as in Qreek days, or 
pictorial as in modem timee; in a word, life is 
Aif B beat, Arifs only pnpil. 

As it is with the visible arts, so it is wi& litersr 
tore. The most obvions and the volgarest form 
in which this is shown is in the case of the silly 
boys who, after reading the adrentares of Jack 
Sheppard or IHck Tnrpin, pillage the stalls of nn- 
fortnnate ap|Je-m)men, break into eweefc^ops at 
night, and alarm old gentlemen who axe retaraing 
home from the dty by leaping out on them in 
suburiian lanes, with black masks and unloaded r&- 
TolTers. This interesting phenomenon, which al- 
ways occnrs after the appearance of a nerw edition 
of ^tber of the books I have alluded to, is usually 
attributed to the influence of literature on the im- 
agination. But this la a mistake. The imagina- 
tion is essentially creative and always seeks for a 
new form. Tlie boy-bni^lar ia rimply the inerita- 
ble rasult of life's imitative instinct He is Fact, 
occupied as Fact nsually is, with trying to repro- 
duce Fiction, and what we see in him is repeated 
OD an tended scale throughout t3ie whcJe of life. 
Schopenhauer has analysed the peariniisn that 
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characterisee modem thonght, bnt Hamlet in- 
Tented it. The world has become sad becatise a 
puppet was once melaocboly. Hie Mihilist, that 
strange martyr who has no faith, who goes to Hie 
stake withont enthusiasm, and dies for what he 
does not believe in, is a pnrdy literaiy product 
He was invented by Tomg^niefl, and completed by 
DostoiefFski. Bobespierre came out of t^e pages of 
Rousseau as sorely as the People^s Palace rose out 
of the dfbri$ of a novel. literatttre always antid- 
patee life. It does not copy it, bnt moulds it to its 
purpose. The nineteenth centnry, as we know it, 
is largely an invention of Balzac. Onr Imdens de 
Babemprfi, onr Rastagnacs, and De Marsajn made 
their Srst appearance on the stage of the ComidiB 
Humtane. We are merely carrying out, with fDob* 
notes and umeceseary additions, the whim or fancy 
or creative vision of a great novelist I once asked 
s lady, who knew Hackeray intimatdy, whether 
he had had any model for Becky Sharp. She told 
me that Becky was an invention, but that the ides 
of the character had been partly st^ge^jeA by a 
governess who lived in the nei^bonihood of Een- 
aington Square, and was tiie companion of a vei7 
selfish uid ridi old woman. I inquired what be- 
came of the governess, and she replied that oddly 
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enongli, some jean after the appeftrance of Fortify 
Fair, she ran aira; vith the nephev of the lady 
with wiuaa she was living, and for a short time 
made a great splash in society, quite in Urs. Baw- 
don Crairfey'B style, and entirely by Mrs. Bawd<Hi 
Crawley's methods. Ultimately abe came to grief, 
disappeared to Qie (haiammi, and used to be occa^ 
sionslly seen at Monte Carlo and other gambling 
places. Tie noble gentleman from whom tbe same 
great sentimentalist drew Colonel Newoome died, 
a few months after The Ntwcomes had reached a 
fbnrtti edition, with ^e word ''Adsum" on his lips. 
Shortly after Mr. Stevenson published his cnrians 
psychi^ogical story of transformation, a friend of 
mine, called Mr. Hyde^ was in the norOi of Lchi- 
don, and being anxious to get to a railway station, 
took what he thought would he a short cot, lost 
his way, and fonnd himself in a network of mean, 
evil-looking streets. Feeling rather nervous, he 
began to walk extremely fast, when anddenly ont 
of an archway ran a child right between his l?gs. 
It fell on the pavement, he tripped over it, and 
trampled npoo it. B^ng of course Tery much 
fid^tened and a little hurt, it began to ecresm, and 
in a few seconds the whole street was fall of rough 
people who came pouring out of the honaes like 
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anta. They Barrouiided l"'"i and asted hjm his 
sasie. He was just about to give it when he saA- 
denly temembered the opeoiiig incident in Mr. 
Stereiison'e story. He waa so filled with horror at 
haring realised in hia own perscsi that teirible 
and well-written sceaie, and at having done acci- 
dentally, tiion^ in fact, what the Mr. Hyde of fic- 
tion had done with deliberate intent, tiiat he ran 
away as hard as he could go. He was, howerer, 
very closely followed, and finally he took refuge 
in a surgery, the door of which happened to be 
open, where he explained to a young assistant 
who happened to be there, exactly what had oo- 
Guired. The humanitarian crowd were induced to 
go away on his giving them a small sum of maoej, 
and as soon aa the coaat was clear he 1^ Aa He 
passed out, the name on the brass door-plate of the 
surgery caught hia eje. It waa "J^U." At least 
it should have been. 

Here Qie imitaticm, as far as it went, was of 
course acddeniaL In the following case the imita- 
tion was self-conscious: In the year 1879, just 
after I had left Oxford, I met at a reception at 
the house of one of the Foreign Ministeta a woman 
of very curious exotic beauty. We became great 
friends, and were coDstantly together. And yet 
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what interested me most in her waa cot her beauty, 
but her charHcter, her entire ragneneeB of chamo- 
ter. She seemed to have no personality at all, but 
simply the poesibilify of many types. Sometimes 
she would give herself up entirely io art, tum her 
drawing-rocon into a studio, and spend two or three 
days a week at picture-galleriee or museums. Iliaa 
she would take to atteadlng race-meetinge^ wear 
the most hoiM^ dotii^ and talk abont notliing 
but betting. She abandcmed religion for rnennei^ 
ism, mesmerism for politics, and politics for fiie 
melodramatic excitements of philoDthropy. In 
fact, she was a kind of Proteus, and as mudi a 
failure in all her tiaDBformationB as was that won- 
drous sea-god wh«i Odysseus laid hold of him. 
One day a serial b^au in one of the Frendi maga- 
zines. At that time I used to read serial stwiee, 
and I well remember the shock of surprise I felt 
when I came to the description of the henuna She 
was so like my friend ttiat I brought her the msgar 
zin^ and she recognised herself in it immediately, 
and seoned fascinated by the reaemblanca I 
should tell you, by the way. Hat the story was 
translated from some dead Buasian writer, so that 
the author had not taken his type from my friend. 
Wdl, to put tlie matter briefly, some months after* 
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wards I was in Venice, and finding Uie moga^ie 
in the reading>ioom of ilie hotel, I toc^E it up caso- 
ally to eee what had become of the heroine. It 
was a most iHteooe tal^ as &b girl had ended I7 
mnning away with a man absolutely inferior to 
her, not merely in social station, but in character 
and intellect also. I wrote to my friend that even- 
ing abottt my views on John Bellini, and the ad- 
mirahle ices at Plorio's, and tiie artietic valae of 
gondolas, bnt added a postacript to the effect that 
her doable in the story had bdisved in a very silly 
manner. I don't know why I added that, bnt I 
remember I had a sort of dread over me thait die 
might do the same thing. Before my lettcar had 
reached her, she had mn away with a man who 
deserted her in six months. I saw her in 1881 in 
Paris, where ahe was living with her mother, and 
I asked her whether the story had had anything 
to do with her action. She told me that she had 
felt an absolntdy irresistible impulse to follow the 
heroine step 1^ step in her strange and fatal 
progress, and that it was with a feeling of reel 
terror ^t she had looked forward to the last tew 
chapters of the story. When they aeppeanA, It 
seemed to her that she was compiled to reproduce 
them in life, and she did so. It was a most deer 
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example of tiiia imitatiTe insfanct of which I was 
Bpeaiking, and an extremely tngie one. 

However, I do not wish to dwell any further 
upon individnal isstancee. Personal experience is 
a most vidona and limited circle. All tiiat I de- 
ure to point out is tiie gmeral principle that Life 
imitateB Art far more ihan Art imitates Life, and 
I feel sore that if yon think aerionsly abont it yoa 
will find that it is tme. Life holds the mirror up 
to Ar^ and either reproduces some strange type 
imagined hy painter or sculptor, or realises in fact 
what haa been dreamed in fictJcm. Scientifically 
apeaking, the haais of life — ^the energy of life, as 
Aristotle would call it — m simply the desire for 
ezpressioii, and Art is always presenting variona 
forms through which this expression can be at> 
twied. Life seizes on them and uses them, even 
if they be to her own hurt Young men have com* 
mitted suicide becanse BoUa did so, have died by 
thair own hand becanse hy his own hand Weorther 
died. T hinV of what we owe to the imitation of 
Christ, of what we owe to tilie imitation of Cesar. 

'Cyril, ^e theory is certainly a very coriona 
tme, hnt to make it complete yon must show that 
Katnre, no less ihan Life, is an imi^iatitoi of Art. 
Are you prepaied to prove that? 
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Vivian. Hj dear fellov, I am prepared to jnioTe 
anything. 

CyrU. N'fttnre follows ilie landscape painter 
then, and takes her effects from him? 

Vivian. Certainly. 'Where, if not frrnn the Im- 
presBionists, do we get those wonderful brown fogs 
that come creeping down onr streets, blurring the 
gas-lamps and changing the houses into monstrous 
shadows ? To whom, if not to them and their mas- 
ter, do we owe the lovely silver mists Qui brood 
over onr river, and torn to faint forms of fading 
grace, cnrred bridge and swaying barge? The ex- 
traordinaiy change that has taken place in tiie cli- 
mate of London during the last ten yean is en- 
tirely due to this paiiicnlar school of Art. Yon 
smile. Consider the matter from a etnentific or a 
metaphysical point of view, and yon will find that 
I am right. For what is Nature? Katnre is no 
great mother who has borne ns. She is onr cresp 
tion. It ia in onr brain thai she qnidcens to life. 
Things are because we see them, and what we see^ 
and how we see it, depends on the Arts that have 
influenced as. To look at a thing is very different 
from seeing a thing. One does oat we anything 
nntit one sees its beauty. "Rien, and thm ooly^ 
does it come into existence. At present^ people 
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see fogs, mt became there are fogs, but becsnse 
poets and paintras have taught them the mjBtori- 
oos loveliness of such effects. There may have 
been fogs for centaries in London. I dare say 
there were. Bat no one saw them, and so we do 
not know anytiiing about titom. They did not 
exist till Art had inrvoited them. Now, it must 
be admitted, fogs are caxried to excess. T^ej have 
become tiie mere mannerism of a diqne, and Hfe 
exaggerated realism of their method gives dull 
people bronchitis. Where the cultured catch an 
effect, the uncultured catch cold. And so, let ns 
be humane, and invite Art to torn her wSnderfal 
eyes elsewhere. She has done so already, indeed. 
Iliat white quivering sunlight that one sees now 
in France with its strange blotches of mauve, and 
its restlees violet shadows, is her latest ^cy, an^ 
on the whole. Nature reproduces it quite admirsr- 
bly. Where she used to give us Corots and Dan- 
bign^B, she gives us now exquisite Uoneta and en- 
tranciag Fisturos. -Ijideed, there are moments, ran^ 
it is true, but still to be observed from time to 
time, wheo Kature becomes absolute^ modern. 
Of course she is not always to be relied upcm. The 
foct 10 that she is in this unfortunate position: 
'Art creates an incompexable and unique effect^ and. 
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bATiog done bo, panes cm to other tiiiii|;8. Natnz^ 
upon the other hand, foTgetting that imitati«i caa 
be made the shicerest form of ioHiilt, keeps on re* 
peatin^ this effect until ve all become abeolntely 
wearied of it^ Nobody of any real culture, for in- 
stance, ever talks nowadays about the beauty of a 
Bunset Bnnsets are quite old-fashioned. They 
belong to the time when Tomer was the last note 
in art To admire them is a distinct sign of pro- 
liiusaliam of temperament. Upon the oUier hand 
t^ey go OQ. Yesterday evening Mrs. Anmdel in- 
sisted on my going to the window, and looking at 
the gloHons sl^, as she called it. Of course I had 
to look at it. She is one of those absurdly pretty 
Fhilistinee, to whom one can deny nothing. And 
what was it? It was simply a veiy second-rate 
Turner, a Tomer of a bad period, witli all the 
painter's woist faults exaggerated and ovei> 
emphasised. Of conise, I am qtiite ready to admit 
that Life very often commits HiQ same error. She 
produces her false Benfis and her sham Vantrins, 
just as Nature gives ns, on one day a donbtfol 
Cnyp, and on another a more tiian qaestionable 
Bousseau. Still, Nature irritates one more when 
she does tilings of tiiat kind. It seems so stupid, 
BO obvious, so imnecessary. A false Yautria mi^t 
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be ddi|^tfnl. A donbtfnl Cuyp ia unbearable. 
Howeror, I dtot't mmt to be too hard on Katnie. 
I vish the Chaimel, eepedall; at Hastinge, did not 
look quite bo oftea like a Heniy Moore, grey pearl 
with yellow lights, but then, when Art ia more 
Taried, Natore will, no doubt, be more varied also, 
Hist she imitatea Art, I don't titink eren her worst 
enemy would doiy now. It is the one thing iliat 
keeps her in touch witii civilised man. But have I 
proved my theory to your satisfaction ? 

Cyril. Yon have proved it to my diseatisfaction, 
which is better. But even admitting this sb-ange 
imitative instinct in Life and Nature, sorely yon 
would acknowledge that Art expressee the temper 
of its age, the spirit of its time, the moral and so> 
cial conditions ihat Burroond i^ and under whose 
inflneace it is produced. 

TtvMA. Certainly notl !Art never ezpreesee 
anytliing but itself. I^iis is the principle of my 
new esthetics ; and it is this, more than that vital 
connection between form and eubetaace, on which 
Ur. Pater dwelb, that makes mosic tiie type of all 
the arts. Of course, naiione end individuals, wiUi 
Qiat healthy naitural vanity which ia the secret of 
exiBtence, are always under the impreeaicni Ihat it 
ia of fhem that tiie Muses are talking, always try- 
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ing to find in the calm dignity of imagiiuttiTe art 
§ome mirror of their om tnrt>id paesioafl, always 
forgetting that the singer of life is not Apollo, but 
Manyaa. Bemote from reality, and with her c^ea 
tamed away from the ehadowa of the ca-ve, Art re- 
Teats her own perfection, and the wondering crowd 
that watches the opening of tlie marveUons, many- 
petalled roee fanciea that it ia ita own hi8t(»7 that 
ia being told to it, its own spirit that is fin tJiTig er- 
presdon in a new form. Bnt it is not sa Tie 
highest art r^ects the burden of tiie human spirit, 
and gains more from a new medium or a freeh 
material tiiaa she does from any enthn^asm for 
art, or from any great awakening of the hnman 
consdonenese. She develops purely on her own 
lines. She ie not symbolic of any age; It is tiie 
ages tiiat are her symbols. 

Even those who hold that Art is representatiTe 
of time and place and people, cannot help admit- 
ting tliat the more imitative an art is, the less it 
represents to ns the spirit of its age. The evil 
faces of the Boman emperors locdc ont at ns tioia 
the fonl porphyry and spotted jasper in which the 
realistic artists of the day ddighted to work, and 
we fancy that in those cruel lips and heavy sensual 
jaws we can find, the secret of the ruin of the Em- 
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pire. Bat it was not bo. The viceB of Tiberius 
could not deetro; that supiane ciTJlisation, any 
more tiian the virtnee of tlie Antoninee conld rave 
it. It fell for other, for lees interesting reaaona. 
rnie fflbjls and propheU of the Siatine may in- 
deed serve to interpret for some tiiat new birth 
of the emancipated spirit that ve call the Benais- 
eance; but what do the drunken boora and brawl- 
ing peasants of Dntdi art tell na abont the great 
soul of Holland? The more abstract, the more 
ideal an art is, the more it reveals to us the ten^>eT 
of its age. If we wish to understand a natioa by 
means of its art, let ns look at its architecture or 
its music. 

Cyril. I qmte agree with yon Ihere. The spirit 
of an age may be best expressed in the abstract 
ideal arts, for the spirit itself is abelxact and ideal. 
Upon the other hand, for the visible aspect of an 
age, for its loiA, as the phrase goes, we must, of 
course, gt> to the arte of imitation, 

Vivian, 1 don't think eo. After all, what the 
imitative arts really give us are merely the vaiions 
styles of particular artists, or of certain schools of 
artists. Surely yon don't imagine that the people 
of the Middle Ages bore any resemblance at all to 
the figures on mediasvid stained glass, or in mediss- 
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ral stone and wood earring, or on medueval 
metal-work, oir tapestrieB, or illnminated MSS. 
They were probably very ordinary-looking people, 
wifii nothing grotfsque, or remai^abl^ or fantastic 
in their appearance. The Middle Ages, as we 
know them in art, are eimply a definite form of 
B^Ie, and there is no reason, at all why an artist 
with this style should not be prodnced in the nine- 
teenth century. No great artist ever sees things 
as they really are. If he did, he would cease to 
be an artist Take an example from onr own day. 
I know ttut you are fond of Japanese thingB. 
Now, do you really imagine tbat the Japanese 
people, as they are presented to us in art, hare any 
^dst^ice? If yon do, you have never understood 
Ja^ianeee art at all. T^e Japanese people are the 
deliberate self-conadous creation of certain indi- 
vidual artists. If you set a picture by HokuBW, 
or Hokkei, or any of the great natave painters, be< 
side a real Japanese geotleman or la^y, you will 
see tJtat there is not the slightest resemblance be- 
tween them. "Hie actual people who live in Japan 
are not unlike the general run of English people; 
tiiat is to say, th^ are extremely comnuHiplace, 
and have nothing curious or extraordinary about 
them. In fact the whole of Japan is a pure inven- 
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tion. There ia no each coimtry, there are no such 
peopI& One of our most charming paintere went 
recentl; to the Land of the ChrTsanthemimi in the 
fooUeb hope of seeing tiie Japaneee. All he saw, 
all he had the chance of painting, were a few lan- 
terns and flome fans. He was qoite unable to dis- 
cover the inhabitants, as his deligbtfol eiliibition 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell'e Gallery showed only too 
well. He did not know that the Japanese people 
are, as I have said, simply a mode of style, an ez- 
quisite fancy of art. And so, if yon derare to see 
a Japanese effect, you will not behave like a tomiat 
and go to Tokio. On the contrary, yon will stay 
at home, and steep yourself in the work of certain 
Japanese artiste, and then, when yon have ab- 
sorbed the spirit of their style, and caught their 
ima^native manner of vision, you will go some 
afternoon and sit in the Park or sttoU down Picca- 
dilly, and if yon cannot see an absolntdy Japanese 
effect there, you will not see it anywhere. Or, to 
return again to the past, take as another instance 
the ancient Greeks. Do yon think tiiat Greek art 
ever tells ns what the Greek people were like? 
Do you believe that the Athenian wiHnen were like 
the stately dignified figures of the Parthenon 
frieze, or like those marvellouB goddesses who sat 
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in the bciangular pedimentB of the same bnildins? 
If jaa judge fnm the axt, ihey certainly irere bo. 
But reed aa aTithorif?, like Aristc^hanes, for 
instance. Yon will find that the AtilieniaD ladies 
laced tightly, wore high-heeled shoes, dyed their 
hair yellow, painted and ronged tlieir faces, and 
were exactly like any silly faBhionsble or fallen 
creature of oar own day. The fact is tiiat we look 
back on the ages eoitirely ttirongh the mediam of 
Art, and Ari^ very f(M*tnnately, has never once tcdd 
nathetrath. 

Cyril. But modem portraits by English paint- 
ers, what of them ? Sorely they are like the peo- 
ple tiiey pretend to represent? 

Vivian. Qtiite ao. 1%^ are so like them tiiat 
a hundred yeara from now no one will believe in 
them. The only portraits in which one belieres 
are portraits where there is very litUe of the sitter 
and a very great deal of the artist. Holbein's 
drawings of tiie men and women of his time im- 
press ns with a sense of their absolnte reality. But 
this ia simply because Holbein compelled life to 
accept hia conditions, to restrain itself within his 
limitations, to reproduce his type, and to appear 
as he wished it to appear. It is style tliat makes 
OS believe is a thing — ^nothing but style. Most of 
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oar modem portxait pamtere ere doomed to abso- 
Inte oblivion. They never paint what iheiy see. 
Thej paint what the public sees, and the pnblic 
never eees anything. 

Cyril. Well, after that, I t>"'"^f I ehonld like 
to hear the end of your article. 

Vivian. With pleasure. Whetlier it will do 
any good, I really cannot say. Ours is certainly 
the duUeet and most prosaic ceotury possible. Why, 
even Sleep has played as false, and has closed op 
the gates of ivoty, and opened the gates of horn. 
The dreams of the great middle claesee of the conn- 
tiy, as recorded in Mr. Myers's two bulky volumes 
on the subject, and in the Traneactions of the 
Psychical Society, axe the most depressing tiiiDga 
that I have ever read. llieTe is not even a fine 
nightmare among them. They are commonplace, 
sordid, and tedious. Aa for the Church, I cannot 
coDcdve anything better for the culture of a coun- 
try than the presence in it of a body of men whose 
daty it is to believe in the supernatural, to perform 
daily miracles, and to keep alive that mythopoeic 
faculty which is so essential for the imagination. 
~lut in the English Church a man sacceeds, not 
hron{^ his capacity for belief, but through his 
apacity for diabelicf. Oura ia the only Church 
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vbere the septic stands at tiie altar, and where 
St Thomas is regarded as tiie ideal apostle, Man; 
a worthy clergyman, who passes his life in ad- 
mirable works of kindly charily, lives and diee un- 
noticed and unknown ; bnt it is snffici^t for some 
shallow, nnedncated passman oat of either TJnivei^ 
a.ty to get tip in his polpit and express his donbts 
aboQt Noah's Ark, or Balaam's ass, or Jonah and 
the whale, for half of London to flock to hear him, 
and to sit open-mouthed in rapt admiration at his 
superb intellect. The growth of common seztse 
in the English Church is a tiling very much 
to be regretted. It is really a d^rodisg ooncea- 
aion to a low form of realism. It is silly, too. It 
springs from an entire ignorance of psychology. 
Man can believe the imposeible, but man can never 
believe the improbaUe. However, I mnst read the 
end of my article : 

"What WB have to do, what at any rate it ia 
onr duly to do, is to revive this old art of Lying. 
Much, of conrse, may be done, in the way of eda- 
catiog the public, by amateors in the domestic cir- 
cle, at literary Innches, and at afternoon teea. But 
this is merely the light and graceful side of lying, 
such aa waa probably heard at Cretan dinner par- 
ties. There are many otiier forma. Lying for the 
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Balce of gainiDg some immediate personal advan- 
tage, for instance — ^Ijing with a moral purpose, as 
it is nsnally called — though of late it has been 
ratlier looked down upon, waa extremely popular 
with tlie antique world. Athena laughs when Odys- 
seus tells her liis words of sly devising/ as Mr. 
William Morris phrases it, and the glory of m&t.- 
dacity illumines the pale brow of tlie stainless hero 
of Enripidean tragedy, and sets among the noble 
women of tiie past the young bride of one of Hor- 
ace's most exquisite odes, laier on, what at first 
had been merely a natural instinct wae elevated 
into a self-conscious science. Elaborate rulee were 
laid down for the gnidance of mankind, and an 
important school of literature grew up round the 
Bubject Indeed, when one rememb^s the excel- 
lent philosophical treatise of Sanchez on the whole 
queetion, one cannot help r^rettdng Uiat no one 
has ever thought of publishing a cheap and con- 
densed edition of the works of that great casuist. 
A short primer, *When to Lie and How,' if brought 
out in an attractive and not too expaisive a form, 
would, no doubt, command a large sale, and would 
prove of real practical s^rice to many earnest 
and deep-thinking people. Lying for the sake of 
the improvement of the young, whic^ is the basis 
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of borne education, still lingers amongst us, and 
its advantages ore so admirably set forth in the 
early books of Plato's Republic that it is unneces* 
Bai7 to dwell upon them here. It is a mode of 
lying for which all good mothers have peculiar 
capabilities, but it is capable of still further de- 
Telopmeot, and has been sadly overlooked by the 
School Board. Lying for the sake of a monthly 
salary is, of course, well known in Fleet Street, 
and the profession of a political leader-writer is 
not without its advantages. But it is said to be 
a somewhat dull occupation, and it certainly does 
not lead to much beyond a kind of ostentations 
obscurity. The only form of lying tiiat is abso- 
lutely beyond reproach is Lying for its own sake, 
and the highest development of this is, as we have 
already pointed out, Lying in Art. Just as tiioee 
who do not love Plato more than TVuth cannot 
pass beyond the threshold of the Academe, so tiiose 
who do not love Beauty more than Truth never 
know the inmost shrine of Art. The solid, stolid 
British intellect lies in tLe deeeri: sanda like tiie 
Sphinx in Flaubert* s marvelloas tale, and fantasy. 
La Chimin, dances round it, and calls to it with 
her false, Sute-toned voice. It may not hear her 
now, but surely some day, when we aie all bored 
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to death vriih the commoDplace character of mod- 
em fiction, it will heariien to her and try to bor- 
row her wings. 

"And when that day dawns, or sunset redd^iB, ' 
how joyous we shall all be 1 Facts will be regarded 
as discreditable, Troth will be fonBd moaming 
over her fetters, and Bomaoce, with her temper of 
wonder, will retura to the land. Tie verj aspect 
of the world will change to onr startled eyes. Ont 
of the sea will rise Behemoth and Leviathan, and 
sail round the high-pooped gallqs, as Ihey do on 
the delightful maps of those ages when books on 
geography were actqally readable. Dragons will 
wander about the waste placee, and the phoenix 
will soar fnxn her nest of Are into the air. We 
shall lay onr hands upon the basilisk, and see the 
jewel in the toad's head. Champing his gilded 
oats, the Hippogiifl will stand in our stalls, and 
orer onr heads will float the Blue Bird, singing of 
beautiful and impossible things, of things that are 
lovely and that never happen, of things that are 
not and that should be. But before this comes 
to pass, we must cultivate the lost art of Lying." 

Cyril. Then we most certainly coltirate it at 
jmce. But in order to avoid making any error, I 
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vant ;oa to tell me briefiy the doctmies of the new 
seethetics. 

Vivian. Briefly, then, they are theee. Art dstbt 
expressee anything but itself. It has an indepoid- 
ent life, just aa Thought has, and develops purely 
on its ovn lines. It is not necessarily realistic 
in an age of realiam, nor spiritual in an age of 
faith. So far from being the creation of its time, 
it is nsoally in direct opposition to it, and the only 
history that it preserree for ns is the history of 
its own progress. Sometimes it returns upon its 
footsteps, and revires some antique form, as hap- 
pened in the archaistic movement of late Qredc 
Art, and in the pre-Bapbaeltte movement of our 
own day. At other times it entirely anticipates 
its age, and produces in one centoiy irork that it 
takes another century to nndetBtaod, to appred* 
ate, and to enjoy. In no case does it reproduce 
its age. To pass from the art of a time to the 
time itself is the great mistake that all historians 
commit. 

The second doctrine is this. All bad art comes 
from returning to Life and Nature, end elevating 
than into ideals. Zafe and Nature may sometimes 
be used as a part of Arfs rough material, but be- 
fore they are of any real service to art they must 
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be translated into artistio conveDtioiiB. Hie mo- 
ment Art BQirendeTB its imaginAtare medimn it 
surrenders ererTthing, As a method, Bealiam is 
a complete failure, and the two things that e\aj 
artist should avoid are modernity of form and 
modemi^ of snbject^natter. To us, vho live in 
the nineteenth century, any century is a suitable 
subject for art except our own. The only beau- 
tiful things are Uie things that do not concern 
us. It is, to have ihe pleaaure of quoting mTsdf, 
exactly because Hecuba is nothing to ns that her 
sorrows are so suitable a motive for a tragedy. 
Besides, it is only the modem that ever becomes 
old-faahioned. "H. Zola aits down to give ns a 
picture of the Second Empire. Who cares for Qie 
Second Empire nowP It is out of date. Life 
goes faster than Bealism, hot Bomanticism is al- 
ways in front of Life. 

The third doctrine is that Life imitates Art far 
more tlian Art imitates life. This resnlts not 
merely from Life's imitative instinct, but from 
tiie fact tiiat tiie self-conscious aim of Life is 
to find expression, and fliat Art oftera it certain 
beautiful forms through whicii it may realise that 
energy. It is a theory that has never been pnt 
forward before, but it is extremely fruitful, and 
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throws an entirely new light upon tiie history of 
Art 

It follows, as a corollary from this, that external 
Nature also imitatee Art The only effects that 
she can show us are effects that we have already 
seen through poetry, or in paJntinga. mis is the 
oecret of Natnre'B charm, as well ae the explana- 
tion of Nature's weakness. 

The final revelation is that Lying, the telling 
of beantifnl nntme things, is the proper aim of 
Art. But of this I think I have spoken at enffi- 
cient length. And now let ns go out <»i the ter- 
race where "droops the milk-white peacock like a 
ghost," while the evening star "washes the dnsk 
with sUver." At twilight natnre becomes a won- 
derfully snggestiye effect, and is not withont love- 
liness, though perhaps its chief use is to illustrata 
quotations from the poets. Gomel We have talked 
long enough. 
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PEN, PENCIL, AND POISON. 

It baa constantly been made a subject of re- 
proadi against artiBts and men of letters that &ey 
are lacking in vboleness and completeneee of na- 
ture. As a rale, this mnst necesHarily be bo. That 
very concottration of vision and inten^ty of pur- 
pose wbicb is the cbaracterietic of the artistic tem- 
perament is in itself a mode of limitation. To 
those who are preoccnpied with the beanty of form, 
nothing else seems of much importance. Yet tfaere 
are man; exceptions to this rule. Rubens served 
as ambassador, and Goethe as state comicillor, and 
Milton as Latin secretary to Cnanwell. Sophocles 
held civic c^ce in his own ci^;'the humourists, 
essayists, and novelists of modem America seem 
to desire nothing better than to become the diplo- 
matic representatives of their country ; and Charles 
Lamb's friend, Thomas OriEBths Wainewright, the 
subject of this brief memoir, though of an extreme- 
ly artistic temperament, followed many masters 
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eOier thao ut, being not merely a poet and a 
painter, an art critic, an antiqaarian, and a writer 
of prose, an amateur of beautiful things, and a 
dilettante of things delightful, bnt also a fo^er 
of no mean or ordinary capabilities, and ae a 
subtle and secret poisoner almost without rival 
in this or any age. 

Tbia remarkable man, so powerful with "pen, 
pencil, and poison," as a great poet of onr own 
day has finely said of him, was bom &t Chiswick, 
in 1794. His father was the son of a diatingiiished 
solicitor of Gray's Inn and Hatton Garden. His 
mother was the daughter of Uie celebrated Dr. 
QriSiths, the editor and founder of the Monthly 
Review, the partner in another literary specula- 
tion of Thomas Davies, that famous bookseller of 
wh«n Johnson said that he was not a bookseller, 
bnt "a gentleman who dealt in books," the friend 
of Goldsmitii and Wedgwood, and one of the most 
well-known men of his day. Mrs. Wainewright 
died, in giving him birth, at the early age of 
twenty-one, and an obituary notice in tibe OmilB- 
man'3 Uagwane tells ns of her "amiable disposi- 
tion and nomerona accomplishments," and adds, 
somewhat qnunily, that "she is supposed to have 
nndeietood the writings of Mr. Locke as well as 
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perhaps any persoD of either sex now living." His 
father did not long survive his young wife, and 
the little child seems to have been brought up 
by hifl grandfather, and, on the death of the latter, 
in 1803, by hie nnde, Geoi^ Edward GrifBths, 
whom he subsequently poisoned. His boyhood was 
passed at Innden House, Tumham Green, one of 
those many fine Georgian mansions that have, un- 
fortimately, disappeared before the inroads of the 
suburban builder, and to its lovely gardens and 
well timbered park he owed that simple and im- 
passioned love of nature whidi never left him all 
through his life, and which made him eo peculiarly 
susceptible to the spiritual induencee of Words- 
worth's poetry. He went to school at Charles 
Bumey's academy at Hammersmith. Mr. Bumey 
was the sod of the historian of mnnc, and the 
near Idngman of the artistic lad who was destined 
to turn out his most remarkable pupil. He seems 
to have been a man of a good deal of culture, and 
in after years Mr. Wainewright often spoke of 
him with much affection as a philosopher, an 
archieologist, and an admirable teacher, who, while 
he valued the intellectual side of education, did 
not forget the importance of early moral training. 
It was tmder Mr. Bumey that he first devdoped 
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his taJent as an artist, and Mr. Hazlitt tells ns 
that a drawing-book which he used at school is 
atill extant^ and displays great talent and natural 
feeling. Indeed, painting was the first art that 
fascinated him. It was not till much later that 
he eonght to find expression by pen or poison. 

Before this, however, he aeetns to have been 
carried away by boyish dreams of the romance and 
ctuTalry of a soldier's life, and to have become 
a young gnaidsman. Bnt the reckless, dissipated 
life of his companions failed to satisfy the refined, 
artistic temperament of one who was made for 
other things. In a short time he wearied of the 
service. "Art," he tells us, in words that still 
move by their ardent ainceri^ and strange fervour, 
"Art touched her renegade ; by her pure and high 
infinences the noisome mists were parged ; my fed- 
ings, parched hot, and tarnished, were renovated 
with cool, fresh bloom, simple, beautifol to the 
simple-hearted." But Art was not the only cause 
of the change. "The writings of Wordsworth," he 
goes on to say, "dJd much towards calming the 
confusing whirl neoessarily incidoit to sadden mu- 
tations. I wept over them tears of happiness and 
gratitude." He accordingly left the army, with 
ita roug^ barrack life and coarse mess-room tittle- 
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tattle, and letumed to Linden Hoaee, full of this 
new-born enthusiasm tor ctilture. A severe ill- 
ness, in wliich, to use his own worda, he was 
"broken like a vessel of clay," prostnted him 
for a tima His delicately stnu^ orgacisataon, 
however indifferent it might have been to inflict- 
ing pain on others, was itself most keenly semi- 
tive to pain. He shrank from snfFering as a thing 
that mars and maims human life, and seems to 
have wandered through that terrible valley of mel- 
aiich<Jia from which so many great, perhaps great- 
er, spirits have never Mnerged. But he was young 
^-only twenty-five yeare of age — and he soon 
passed out of the "dead black waters," as he called 
them, into the larger air o( humanistic culture. 
As he was recovering from the illnesa iliat had 
led him almost to the gates of death, he conceived 
ilie idea of taking up literature as an art "I 
aaid with John Woodvill," he criee, "it were a 
life of gods to dwell in sodi an element," to see, 
and hear, and write brave things : — 

'TheM Ugh and gustr rellehea ot life 
Have no alUrlnca of mortality ." 

It is impossible not to fed that in this passage 
we have the utterance of a man who had a true 
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pafiflion for letten. "To aee, and bear, and whta 
bravfl thiDgs," tluB was hia aim. 

Scott, the editor of the London Magazine, etrnck 
I^ the ynnng man's genios, or iinder the influence 
«f the strange fascination that he ezennsed on 
merj one who kner him, inviied him to write a 
series of artides oa artistic trabjects, and under 
a series of fanciful pseadonynis he began to oon- 
bibnte to the literatnre of his day. Janu8 Weath- 
ercock, Sgomet Bonmot, and Van Vitikvooma, were 
some of the groteeqne masks tmder which he choee 
to hide his serionsness, or to rereal hie levity. A 
mask (ells ns more than a face. Ilieee disguises 
intensified his personality. In an incredibly short 
time he seems to have made his ma^ Charles 
Lamb speaks of "kind, li^t-heerted Waine- 
vrif^t," whose prose ia "capital." We hear of him 
enterWning Macready, John !Fbrster, Maginn, 
Talfonid, Sir Wentworth IMlke, the poet John 
Clare, and others, at a petit-^ner. Like Disraeli, 
he determined to startle the town as a dandy, and 
his beaatifiil tings, his antiqae cameo breastpin, 
and his pale lemon-coloured kid gloves, were well 
known, and indeed were n^^ed by Haditt as 
bdng tiie signs of a new manner in literatnre: 
while hia rich, enrly hair, fine eyes, and ezqoifflte 
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vhite hajida, gaTe liim tbs daugerons and delight- 
ful distinctioii of being different from otheia; 
lliere vbb ecHnetiung in Iiim of Balzac^s Luden 
da Bnbeanpr^, At times he reminds ne of Jolien 
SoreL De Qnincey aav him once. It was at a 
dinoec at Chaxlee Lamb'a. "Amongst the c<Hn* 
pany, all liteiaiy men, sat a mnrderea*," he tella 
hb, and he goes on to describe how on that da; he 
had been ill, and had hated the face of man and 
wonum, and yet found himself looking with inted- 
lectnal interest across tiie table at the jonng writer 
beneath whose affectatdons of manner there seemed 
to him to lie 80 much unaffected senaiUlity, and 
speculates on "what sndden growth of another in- 
terest" vontd have changed his mood, had he 
known of what terrible dn the guest to -whom. 
Lamb paid so muoh attention was erea then 
gnilty. 

His life-work faJls naturally nnder fiie three 
heads Buggeeted b; Hi. Swinbnme, and it may 
be partly admitted that, if we set aside his achieve 
ments in the sphere of poison, what he has actu- 
ally left to lis hardly justiflee his reputation. 

But then it is only the FbilistiQe who seds 
to estimate a peraonaUty by the Tulgar test of 
production. Hiis young dandy sought to be tome- 
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body, rather ihan to do something. He recognised 
that Life itaelf is an art; and has its modes of 
et^le no less than the arts that seek to express 
it. Nor is his work without interest. We hear 
of William Blake stopping in the Boyal Academy 
before one of his pictares and pnmonncii^ it to 
be "very fine." His essays are prefiguring of mnch 
that has since been realised. He seems to have 
anticipated some of those accidents of modem cul- 
ture (hat are regarded by many as true essentials. 
He writes about La Qioconda, and early Frendi 
poets, and the Italian Renaisaance. He loves Gredc 
gems, and Persian carpets, and Elizabethan trans- 
lations of Cupid and Psyche, and the Hypneroto- 
machia, and book-bindings, and early editi(HiB, and 
wide-margined proofs. He is keenly soisitiTe to 
the value of beautifal gnrronndinga, and never 
wearies of describing to us the rooms in which he 
lived, or would have liked to live. He had that 
curious love of green which, in individuals, is 
always the sign of a subtle artistic temperament, 
and in nations is said to denote a laxi^, if not 
a decadence of morals. Like Baudelaire, he was 
extremdy fond of cats, and with Gautler, he was 
fascinated by that "sweet marble monster^' of 
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boUi sezes that we can still see at Florence and 
in the Lonvre; 

Tbeie is, of course, much in his descriptionB, 
sod his soggestioiiB for decoration, that shows that 
he did not entirely free himself from the false 
taste of his tim& But it is clear that he was one 
of the first to recognise what is, indeed, the very 
keynote of a»thetic eclecticism, I mean the tme 
harmony of all really beantifnl things, irreepect- 
ive of age or place, of school or manner. He saw 
that in decorating a roc»ii, which is to be^ not a 
room for show, bnt a room to live in, we ehoidd 
never aim at any arcbteological reconstraction of 
the past, nor bnrden ourselves with any fancifol 
necessity for historical accnracy. In this artistic 
perc^tion he was perfectly ri^t. All beautiful 
things belmg to the same age. 

And so, in his own libraiy, as he describes it, 
we find the delicate fictile vase of the Greek, with 
its exquisitely painted fignres and the faint KAM2 
finely traced upon its side, and behind it hanga 
an engraving of the "Ddphic Sibyl" of Michad 
Angelo, or of tl>e 'Tastoral" of Qioi^one. Here 
is a bit of Florentine majolica, and here a mde 
lamp from some old Soman tomb. On the table 
liee a book of Hours, "cased in a cover of solid 
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silver silt, vronght wiih quaint devices and stud- 
ded witb amall briUianti snd rubies/' and close by 
it "squab a little ugly monster, a Lar, perhaps 
dng up in the Bonny fields of com>bearing Sicily." 
Some dark antique bronzee ccmtrast "with the pale 
gleam of two noble CJaigti Cntafixi, one carved 
in ivory, tlie other moulded in wax." He has his 
traya of Tasaie^s gems, his tiny Louis-Quatone 
HonhonniirB with a miniatare by Petitot, his high- 
ly prized "brown-biscuit teapots, filagree-worked," 
his citron morocco lettensase, and his '^wmonar 
green" chair. 

One i^ftTi tasicj ^'"1 lying thraB in the midst of 
his hocSsa and casts and engravings, a true virtuoeo, 
a subtle connoisseur, taming over his fine collec- 
tion of Hare Aatonios, and his Tomer's "Liber 
Studiomm," of which he was a warm admirer, or 
examining vith a magnifier some of his antique 
gems and cameos, "the head of Alexander on an 
onyx of two strata," or "that superb dliiisimo re- 
lievo on cornelian, Jupiter ^giochus." He was 
always a great amateur of engravings, and gives 
some vary osefnl snggestions aa to the best means 
of forming a collection. Indeed, while fully ap- 
{oeciating modem art, he never lost sight of the 
importance of reproductions of the great master- 
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{Hecee of tlie pas^ and all tiia£ he sajs about the 
valoe of plaster casts is quite admirable. 

As an art critic he concerned himself prinmrilj 
vith the complex impreaHions produced I:^ a work 
of arif and certainly the first step in saathetia 
criticism is to realise one's own impressions. He 
cared nothing for abstract discussions on the na- 
ture of ^6 Beantifnl, and the historical method, 
which has racce yielded snch rich fmit^ did not 
belong to his day, bnt he never lost aght of the 
great tmth that Art* s first appeal is neither to 
flie intellect nor to the emotions, bnt purely to 
the artistic tonperameat, and he more than once 
points ont that this temperament, this 'Haste," 
as he rails it, being nnccmscioQsly gnided and made 
perfect hj freqnent contact with the best woric, 
becomes in &e rad a form of right judgment. Of 
course, there ere fashions in ait just as there are 
fashions in drees, and perhaps none of tis can ever 
qoite free onrsdves from ihe isflnence of costmn 
and the inflnenoe of novelty. He certainly could 
not, and he franUy acknowledges how difficnlt it 
is to form any fair estimate of contemporary vortc 
Bnt, on the whole, his taste was good snd sonnd. 
He admired Turner and Constable at a time when 
they were not so macb thooght of as they are now,' 
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and saw that for the Idlest landscape art we 
require mote tiian '^ere industry and accorata 
transcription.'' Of Crome'B "Heafii Scene near 
Norwidi" he rranorka that it shoire "how mnch a 
subtle oheervation (tf the dements, in their vild 
moods, does for & most nninteresting flat," and 
of the popular type of landscape of his day he 
Bays that it ia "simply an ecmneration of hill and 
dale, stomps of trees, shmbs, water, meadows, cot* 
tages, and houses; little more than topography, a 
kind of pictorial mapwork; in whidi rainbows, 
showers, mists, haloes, large beams shooting 
through rifted donds, storms, starlight, all the 
most valued materials of the real painter, are 
not." He had a thorough dislike of what is obvi* 
ons or commonplace in art, and while he was 
charmed to entertun Wilkie at dinner, he cared 
as little for Sir David's pictures as he did for Mr. 
Crabbe*8 poems. With the imitative and realisUc 
tendencies of his day he had no sympathy, and he 
tells ne frankly that his great admirati<Hi for 
Fnseli was largdy due to the fact that the little 
Swiss did not consider it neceeaaiy ^t an artist 
should only paint what he sees. Hie qualities that 
he sought for in a picture were composition, beau- 
ty and dignify of line, richness of colour, and 
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imaginative power. Upon the other hand, he vaa 
not a doctrinaire. "I bold that no work of art 
can be tried otherwise than by laws deduced from 
itself: whether or not it be coneistent witli itself 
ie the qnestion." TbiB is one of hie excellent aph- 
orisins. And is criticieing painters so different 
as Landseer and Martin, Stotbard and Ett^, he 
shows that^ to nse a phrase now claaeical, be is 
ttTing "to see the object as in itself it reall; is." 

However, as I pointed ont before, he never f^ds 
qnite at bis ease in bis critacisms of contemporary 
work. "The present," he says, "is about as agree- 
able a confusion to roe as Ariosto on the first 
perusal. . . . Modem things dazzle me. I must 
look at them through Time's telescope. Elia com- 
plains that to him the merit of a MS. poem is 
uncertain; 'print,' as he excellently says, 'settles 
it.* Fif^ years' toning does the same thing to a 
picture." He is happier when he is writing about 
Watteau and Lancret, about Bnbens and Qior- 
gione, about Bembrandt, Correggio, and Michael 
Angdo; lumpiest of all when be is writing about 
Greek things. What is Qothic touched him very 
little, but classical art and the art of flie Benais- 
sance were always dear to him. He saw what our 
English school could gain from a study of Greek 
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modek, and never veaiies of poiDtmg oat to the 
yoimg stadent the aitiatic possibilities that lie dor^ 
mant in Hellenic nuiblee and H^eoic methoda 
of -work. In hie judgments on the great Italian 
Masters, says De Qnincey, "There seined a tone 
of sinoerit; and of native sensibility, ae in one 
vho spoke for himself, and was not merely a copier 
from books." The hi^ust pniae that we can give 
to him is that he tried to revive e^le as a con- 
sciotis traditicoL ' Bnt he aav that no amonnt of 
art lectures or art congreeaes, or "plans for ad- 
vancing tlie fine arts," will ever jwodnce this re- 
sult The people, he says very wisely, and in 
the true q>irit of Togrchee HsU, must always have 
"the beet modda ocnutsatly before their eyes." 

As is to be expected from one who waa a painter, 
he is often extremely technical in his art criticisms. 
Of 'Hntoret's "St. Qeorge ddivering the Egyptian 
Princess from the Dragoi^ he remarts; — 

"Hie robe of Sabra, warmlr leased with Prasslan 
blti«. Is rellevod fmn the pide greenlab backsroond 
b7 a Termllton scarf; and the foil bnea of botb are 
beanUtnllr ocboed, as It were. In a lower ker b7 tbo 
pnrpl»lake coloured atntts and blnlslt iron Krmoar of 
the aalDt. beeldea an ample balance to the vivid azure 
draper? on the toregrotuid \a tbe Indlso staades of the 
wild wood Bumnndlng the castle." 
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And elsewhere he talks learnedly of **& delicate 
Schiavone, variotis aa a tnlip bed, vith ridi broken 
tints," of "a glowing portrait, remarkable for 
morUdetza, bj tiie searce Moroni," and of another 
picture being "^py in the oamationB.'' 

But, 88 a rnle, he deals vith his impresedons of 
the work as an artistic vhole, and tries to traiu< 
late those impressions into words, to giv^ as it 
were, the literary eqniralent for tiie imaginatiTe 
and mental effect He was one of the first to 
develop what has been called the art-literatiiTe of 
the nineteentli centary, IMt fonn of literature 
which has found in Mr. Buskin and Mr. Brown- 
ing its two most perfect exponents. His descrip- 
tion of Lancrelfs Repas Italien, in which **a daric- 
baJred prl, 'amorous of mischief,' liee on Hie 
daisy-powdered grass," is in some reepecta Tsry 
charming. Here is his account of "He Oruci- 
fizion," by Bembrandt. It is extremely chaTaoter- 
istic of his style: 

"Darknen— sootf, portentous daAness— shimida 
the whole scene; 0DI7 above the accursed wood, as If 
thnm^ a hcnld rift in the morkr oeUlng, a ninj del- 
nge — 'sleetT-ltaw, dlscolonred water* — BtrBaniB down 
amain, spreading a ffrlsly, spectral llsht, eren more 
borrlble than that palpable nlEht Alreadr the BArtta 
pants thick and fast! the darkened Cross tremblmt 
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the winds are dropt^-the air 1b atagnant—A nuitter- 
Ing rumbl« growU nndemestlt tbelr feet, and aomo 
of that mlBerable crowd begin to fly down the hltt. 
The horses snuff the coming terror, and become un- 
manageable tbrongh fear. The moment rapidly ap- 
proaches when, nearly torn asunder by His own 
weight, fainting with loes of blood, which now runs 
in narrow rivulets from His allt veins, His temples 
and breast drowned In sweat, and His black tongue 
parched with the Bery death-fever, JaeuB cries, 'I 
thirst.' The deadly vinegar Is elevated to Him. 

"His head sinks, and the sacred corpse 'swings 
senseless of the cross.' A sheet of vermilion flame 
shoots sheer through the air and vanishes; the rocks 
Of Carmel and Lebanon cleave asunder; the sea ndls 
on high from the sands Its block, weltering waves. 
Earth yawns, and the graves give up their dwellers. 
The dead and the living are mingled together In. un- 
natnral conjunction and hurry through the holy city. 
New tvodigiea await them there. Hie veil of ttte tem- 
ple—the unplerceable veil— is rent asunder from t(v 
to bottom, and that dreaded recess containing the 
Hebrew mysteries— the fatal ark with the tables and 
seven-branched canddabrum — is disclosed by the 
light of unearthly flames to the Qod-deeerted multi- 
tude. 

"Bemlnandt never painitd this sketdh, and he vraa 
quite right It would have lost neariy ail its charms 
In losing that perplexing veil of IndlstlnctneBB which 
affords snch ample range wherein the donbtlng im- 
BgiaatloD may speculate. At present it Is like a thing 
In another world. A dark gulf is betwixt us. It is 
not tangible by the body. We can tmly approach it 
in the spiiit" 
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In this pasBoge, written, the author telle us, "in 
awe and reverence," there is mnch that is terrible, 
and very much that is quite horrible, bat it is not 
without a certain crude form of power, or, at an; 
rate, a certain crude violence of words, a qualitgr 
which this age should highly appreciate, as it is 
its chief detect. It is pleasanter, however, to pass 
to this deecription of Giulio Bomano'a "Cephalns 
and Procris" : — 

"We diould read Hoschns'a lameat for Blon, tbe 
■weet flbepherd, before looking at this picture, or 
atndy tlie picture aa a preparaUon (or the lament We 
have oearlr the same Imacee in both. For either 
victim the high groves and forest dells murmur; the 
flowers exhale sad perfume from their hnds; the 
nightingale mourns oa the cragg7 lands, and the 
swallow in the long^wlndlng vales; the sat^rrs, too, 
and fauns dark-veiled groan,' and the fountain 
nymphs within the wood melt Into tearful waters. 
The sheep and goats leave their pasture; and oreads, 
'who love to scale the most Inaccessible tops of all 
nprlghtest rocks,' hurry down from the song of their 
wind-conrtlng pines; while the drrads bend from 
the branches of the meeting trees, and the rivers 
moan for white Procris, "with many-sobbing streams,' 

Tilling the far'seen ocean with a voice.' 

The solden bees are silent on the thymy Hymettus; 
and the knelling horn of Aurora's love no moce shall 
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Bcattflr Rwa7 the cold twlllsbt on tli« top of Hrmet 
tuB. . The foreground of our subject Is a gnaar, boo- 
burnt bonk, broken into swells and hollows like 
wares (a sort of land-breakers), rendered mora uneven 
by many foot-trlppIng roots and stumps of trees 
stocked untimely by the axe, which are again throw- 
ing out light green shoots. This bank rises rather 
suddenly on the right to a clustoring grove, pene- 
trable to no star, at the entrance of which sits the 
stunned Thessalian king, holding between his knees 
that Ivory-brlght body which was, but an Instant 
agone. parting the rough boughs with her smooth 
forehead, and treading alike on thorns and flowers 
with jealousy-stung foot— now helpless, heavy, void 
of all motion, save when the breese lifts her thick 
hair la mockery. 

"From between the closely-neighboured boles aston- 
iBhed nymphs press forward with loud cries — 

'And deerakin-vested satyrs, crowned with Ivy twists, 

advance; 
And put strange ptty In their homed countenance.' 

"lAelaps lies beneath, and shows by his panting 
the r^id pace of death. On the other side of the 
group, Virtuoas Love with Wans dejected' holds forth 
the arrow to an wproochlng troop of sylvan people, 
fauns, rams, goats, satyrs, and satyr-mothera, press- 
ing their ohildren tighter with their fearful hands, 
who hurry along from the left in a sunken path be- 
twees the foreground and a rocky wall, on whose low- 
est ridge a brook-guardian poors from her urn her 
grlet-telllng waters. Abovcv and more remote than 
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the Epbldryod, aaotber ftmale, reading her loclui. - 
appears among the vine-tmtooned plUara of an un- 
shorn grove. The centre of tbe picture Is flUed by 
Bhadr meadows, sinking down to a rlver-moutli; be- 
yond U 'the vast Btrengtb of tbe ocean stream,' from 
whose floor the eztlnguisher of stars, rosy Aurora, 
drives turiouslr up her brine-washed steeds to be- 
hold the death<pangB of her rival." 

Were this deecription carefully rewritten, it 
would be quite admirable. The conception of 
making a proee-poem oat of paint is excellent. 
Mnch of tlie best modem literature aprings from 
the same aim. In a very ugly and senrable ag^ 
tbe arts borrow* not from life, but from each 
other. 

His sympathies, too, were wonderfully varied. 
In everyUiiiig connected with the stage, for in- 
stance, he was always extremely interested, and 
stiongly upheld the necessity for archsological 
accuracy in costume and ecene-paiuting. "In 
art," he says in one of hie essays, "whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well ;" and he 
points out that once we allow the intrusion of 
anachronisms, it becomes difficult to a&y where 
the line is to be drawn. In literature, again, like 
Lord Beaconsfield on a famoos occasion, he was, 
"on the side ot the angels." He was one of the 
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first to admire Keats and Shelley — "the tremn* 
lously eeiisitive and poetical Shelley," as he calls 
him. His admiration for WoTdsworth was sin* 
cere and profound. He thoroughly appreciated 
William Slake. One of the best copies of the 
"Songs of Innocence and Experience" iliat is now 
in existence was wrought specially for him. He 
loved Alain Chartier, end Ronsard, and the Eliz> 
abethan dramatists, and Chancer and Chapman, 
and Petrarch. And to him all the arts were one. 
"Art critics," he remarks with modi wisdom, 
"seem hardly aware of the identity of the primal 
seeds of poetry and painting, nor that any true 
advancement in the serious study of cme art co- 
generates a proportionate perfection in the other;" 
and he says elsewhere that if a man who does not 
admire Michad Angelo talks of his love for Mil- 
ton, he is deceiving either himself or his listeoers. 
To his fellow-contribntors in the London Maga- 
zine he was always most generous, and praises 
Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Hazlitt, El- 
ton, and Leigh Hunt without anything of the 
malice of a friend. Some of his sketches of 
Charles Lamb are admirable in their way, and, 
with the art of the true comedian, borrow their 
style from their subject : — 
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"Wliftt can I Bar of th«e more than all know? Uiat 
tbon hadA the galetj of a bo7 vlth the knowledse 
of a man: as gentle a heart as ever aent teara to the 
eyea. 

"How wlttlljr Tould he mistake your meaning, and 
pat In a conceit most seasonably oat of season. His 
talk, without affectation, was compressed, like Us 
beloved Elizabethans, even unto obscurity. Like 
grains of fine gold, bis sentences wotUd beat out Into 
whole sheets. He had small mercy od Bpnrloas fame, 
and a caustic observation on the /atkion for men of 
gentui was a standing dlah. Sir Tbomaa Browne vraa 
a 'bosom cronle' of bis; bo was Burton, and old Ful- 
ler. In Us amorous vein he dallied wltb that peer- 
less Duchess of many-folio odour; and with the hey- 
day comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher be Induced 
light dreams. He would deliver critical touches <m 
theae, like one Inspired, but It was good to let Um 
cboose Us own game; If another began even on the 
acknowledged pets he was liable to Interrupt, or 
rather append. In a mode dlfflcult to define whether 
as mlsapprehenslve or mlscUevoua One ntght at 
C ■ — 'a, the above dramatiD partners were the tem- 
porary BUDjeot of obat. Mr. X. commended the passioa 
and haughty style of a tragedy ( I dont know wUch 
of them), bnt was lastantlj taken ap by Ella, wbo 
told him That was notUug; the lyrics were the hlitb 
things — the lyrics!'" 

One side of his literary career deserves special 
notice. Modem jonmolism may be said to owe 
almost as much to him as to any man of the early 
part of this century. He was the pioneor of 
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A«iatic prose, aad delisted in pictorial epitlietB 
and pompons exaggerations. To hare a style bo 
gorgeous that it coaceaU the enbject is one of the 
highest achievements of an important and mndi 
admired school of Fleet Street leader-writers, and 
this school Janus Weathavock may be said to have 
inveoted. He also saw that it was quite easy 
by continued reiteration to make the public intei» 
ested in his own personally, and in his porely 
joomalistic articles this eztraordinaiy yoimg man 
tells the worid what he had for dinncTi where he 
gets his clothes, what wines he likes, and in what 
state <d healtii he is, jost as if he were writing 
weekly notes for some popular newspaper of onr 
own time. This being the least valaable aide of 
hie work, is the one that has had the most obvious 
influence. A publicist, nowadays^ is a man who 
bores the community with tbo details of tiie ille- 
galities of his private life. 

Like most artificial people he had a gnat love 
of nature. "I hold three things in high estimar 
tion," he says somewhere: "to sit lazily on an 
eminence thst commands a rich prospect; fa> be 
shadowed by thic^ trees while the euU shines 
around me; and to enjoy solitude with the con- 
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seitnuiMes of nd^bonrhood. Ilie country gires 
tliem all to m&" He writeB aboct Iub wandering 
over fragraat fnize and heath repeating Collin's 
"Ode to Eyening,'* jaet to catch the fine qnality 
of the moment; shont smofliering hie face "m a 
vatery bed of oorslips, vet witii May dews" ; and 
about the pleasnre of ae^ng the eweet-breatiied 
kJne "pass slowly homeward Uiroiigli the twi- 
light," and hearing "the distant clank of the 
sbeep'-belL'* One phrase of bia, "the polyaiirtJiuB 
glowed in its cold bed of earth, Mke a solitary |ho- 
tore of Giorgione on a dark oaken pand," is cnri- 
ously characteristic of his temperament, and this 
passage is rather pretty in its way — 

Tbe short, tender grftss was corered with mar- 
Suerltes— 'sDch that men called daMe* in oar town'— 
thick as stars on a sommer's night The harsb caw 
ol the bnar rooks came, pleasantlr mellowed, from 
a high, dnsky grove of elms at some distance off, and 
at Interrals was heard the voice of a bor icarlng 
awar the birds from the newly-eown seeds. The bine 
depths were the colour of the darkest ultramarine; 
not a clond streaked the calm nther; only round the 
horlson's edge streamed a light, warm dim of mls^ 
Yaponr. sgalnst which the near Tillage, wltb Its an- 
dent stone church, showed sharplr out with blinding 
whiteness. I thought of Wordsworth's 'Lines written 
In Usrch.' " 
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However, we must not forget Utat the cultivated 
young num who penned these lines, and who was so 
BusceptiUe to WordsworUiian influences, was aleo, 
as I said at iJie beginning of this memoir, one of 
the most subtle and secret poisoners of this or 
any age. How be fint became fascinated by this 
strange sin he does not tell ns, and the diaiy in 
which he carefully noted the results of his terri- 
ble experiments and the methods that he adopted, 
has unfortimatel; been lost to us. Evm in later 
days, too, he was always reticent on the matter, 
and preferred to speak about "The Excurmon," 
and the "Poems founded on the Affections." 
There is no doubt, however, tliat fhe poison thai 
he used was strychnine In one of the beautiful 
rings of which he was so proud, and which served 
to show off the fine mod^ing of his delicate ivory 
hands, he nsed to carry crystals of the Indian nux 
vomica, a poison, one of his hiograi^ers telhi us, 
"nearly tsateless, difficult of discovery, and capa^ 
ble of almost infinite dilution." His murders, 
says Be Quincey, were more than were ever made 
known judicially. This is no doubt so, and some 
of them axe worthy of mention. His firet victim 
was his uncle, Mr. Thomas Onffiths. He poisoned 
bim in 1889 to gain poesesBJon of linden Honae^ 
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ft place to which he had always been very much 
attached. In tlie Augnst of the next year he 
poiBoned Mis. Abercrombie, his wife's mother, and 
in the following Dec^nber he ymeaaed the lovely 
Helen Abercrombie, his sister-in-law. Why he 
murdered Mrs. Abercrombie is not ascertained. 
It may hare been for a caprice, or to quicken some 
hideous sense of power that was in him, or becsnee 
she suspected something, or for no reastm. But 
the murder of Hden Abercrombie was carried out 
by himself and Yae wife for tiie sake of a sum of 
abont 18,000Z. for which they had insured her life 
in various officee. The circumstances were as fol- 
lows. On the ISth of December, he and his wife 
and child came up to London from Linden House, 
and took lodgings at No. 12, Conduit Street, Be- 
gent Street With them were the two sisten, 
Helen and Madeleine Abercrombie. On the even- 
ing of the 14th they all went to the play, and at 
supper that night Helen sickened. The next day 
she was extremely ill, and Dr. Locock, of Hanover 
Square, was called in to attend her. She lived till 
Monday, the SOth, when, after the doctor's morn- 
ing visit, Mr. and Mrs. Wainewright brought her 
some poisoned jdly, and then went out for a walk. 
When they returned Helen Abercromhie ma dead. 
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Slie was about twanty ymn of »ge, a tall, grace- 
fnl gill witii fair hair. A very oharming red- 
chalk drawii^ of her by her brother-m-lav is still 
in existence and ehows haw mndi his style as an 
artist vas inflnenced by Sir Thwnafi Lawrence, a 
painter for whose work he had always entertained 
a great admiration. De Qninoey sa^s that Mn. 
Wainewright was not really privy to the mmder. 
Let ne hope that she was not. Sin shoold be No- 
tary, and have no accomplices. 

The inenrance oompanies, gospecting the reel 
facts of the case, declined to pay the policy on the 
technical gnmnd of misrepresentation and want 
of interest and, with cnrions conrage, the poisoner 
entered an action in the Conrt of Chancery 
againet the Imperial, it being agreed that one de> 
cision should govern all the cases. He trial, how- 
ever, did not (iome tm for five years, when, after 
one disagreemoi^ a verdict was nltimately given 
in the companies favour. fRie judge on the occa- 
sion was Lord Abinger. Egomet Bonmot was rep- 
resented by Mr. Erie and 8ir William FfJlet, and 
the Attomey-Oeneral and Sir Frederii^ FoUodc 
appeared for the other side, llie plaintiff, nnfor^ 
tonatdy, was nnshle to be present at eHher of the 
trials. Hie refusal of the companies to give him 
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the 18,000/. had placed him in a poeitioa of mOBt 
painfal pecimiaiy eanbarraaBment. Indeed, a few 
months after the morder of Helen AbercromUe, 
he had beea sctoallj arrested for debt in iheatreets 
of IxmdoQ while he was aerenading the pietty 
daTi^ter of one of his friendB. This diffiemlty was 
got over at the time, but shortly afterwards he 
fltongbt it better to go abroad till he ocmld come 
to some practical arrangement with his crediton. 
He accordingly went to Boulogne on a visit to 
the father of the young lady in question, and while 
he was there induced him to insure his life with 
fhe FeUcan Company for 3000/. As soon as the 
necessary formalities had been gone through and 
the policy executed, he dropped some crystals of 
strychnine into his coffee aa they sat together one 
eTening after dinner. He himself did not gain 
any monetary adrantage by doing this. His aim 
was simply to rertnge himself <m the fiivt office 
that had refused to pay him the price of his sin. 
His friend died the next day in hie presence, and 
he left Boulogne at once for a sketdiing tour 
throng the most picturesque parts of Brittany, 
and was for some time the gnest of an old French 
gentieman, who had a beautiful country hoose at 
St. Om^. From this he moved to Paris, where 
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he remuned for eeTeral years, Uring in luxnry, 
some say, vhile others talk of hia "skulking with 
poison in his pocket, and being dreaded by all who 
knew him." In 1837 he returned to England pri- 
vately. Some strange mad fasciuatioii brought 
him back. He followed a woman whom he loved. 

It was the montii of June, and be was staying 
at one of the hotels in Cov^it Garden. Hie sitting- 
room was on the groond floor, and he prudently 
kept the blinds down for fear of being seen. Thir- 
teen years before, when he was making his fine col- 
lection of majolicas and Marc Ant(mio6, he had 
forged the names of bis trustees to a power of 
attorn^, which enabled him to get possession of 
some of the moo^ which he had inherited from 
his mother, and bad brought into marriage settle- 
ment. He knew that this forgery had been dla- 
corered, and that by retnniing to England he was 
imperilling his life. Yet he returned. Should one 
wonder? It was said that the woman was very 
beautiful. Bendes, she did not lore him. 

It was by mere accident that he was diecoTeied. 
A noise in the street attracted Mb attention, and, 
in his artistic interest in modem life, be pushed 
aside the blind for a moment. Scsne i»ie outside 
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called out "That* b Waioewrigltt, the Baok-foTger." 
It was Foneeter, the Bow Street runner. 

On the 5th ot Jul; he was brought up at tiie 
Old Bailey. The foUowii^ report of the proceed- 
ings appeared te the Times: — 

"B«for« Mr. Justice Vaugbaji and Hr. Baron Alder- 
SOD, Thonma OrlfflthB Walnevrlght, aged tortr-two, a 
nun ot sentlemanlr appearance, wearing mustacbloe, 
was Indicted (or forging and uttering a certain power 
ot attorney for 22691^ with intent to detraud tlie 
Ooramor and Company ot the Bank of England. 

"There were Ave indictments against the prisoner, 
to all of which he pleaded not guilty, when he was 
arraigned before Mr. Serjeant AraUn in the course 
of the morning. On being brought before the Judgea, 
however, he begged to be allowed to withdraw the 
former plea, and then pleaded guilty to two ot the 
Indictments which were not ot a capital nature. 

"The counsel tor the Bank having explained that 
there were three other indlctmenta, hut that the Bank 
did not desire to shed blood, the plea of guilty on 
the two minor charges was recorded, and the prl» 
onw, at the close of the session, sentenced by the 
Recorder to transportation for life." 

He was taken back to Newgate, preparatory to 
hia removal to the colonies. In a fanciful passage 
in one of his early essaje he had fancied htmeelf 
'Oying in Horsemonger Qaol tinder sentence of 
death" for having been unable to resist the tempta- 
tioQ of stealing some Hare Antonioe from the 
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BritiBh Uuaeum in order to complete "bia coUeo- 
tioc. Tlie sentence noT paieaed on him waa to a 
man of hia culture a form of death. He com- 
plained bitterly of it to his frienda, and pointed 
out, with a good deal of reason, some people may 
fancy, that the mcmey waa practically his own, 
having come to him from his mother, and timt 
the forgery, such as it was, had been ctHumitted 
thirteen yeare before which, to use his own phrase, 
was at least a circongtaace attenvante. The pei^ 
manence of peiBonalit? is a very anbUe metai^ysi- 
cal problem, and certainly the English law solvea 
the qaestion in ao extremely rough and ready man- 
ner. There is, however, something dramatic in the 
fact that this heavy punishment was inflicted on 
him for what, if we remember hia fatal influoice 
on ihs pn»e of modem jonmatism, was certainly 
not the worst of all hia aina. 

While he waa in gaol, Dickens, Macreedy, and 
Hablot Browne came across him by chance. They 
had been gouig over the prisons of London, search- 
ing for artistic effects, and in Newgate they sud- 
denly caught sight of Wainewright. He met them 
with a defiant stare, Fonter tells as, but Mao- 
ready was "horrified to recognise a nun familiarly 
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known to him in former jeaxs, and at wlioee table 
he had dined." 

Others had more cnrioeity, and hi« cell was for 
aome time a kind of fashionable lounge. Many 
men of letters went down to visit tbm old literary 
comrade. Bat he was do longer the kind light- 
hearted Jaons whom Charles Lamb admired. He 
seems to have grown quite cynical. 

To the agent of an inauramoe company who was 
visiting him one afternoon, and thonght he would 
improve iJie occasicm by pointing out that, after 
all, crime was a bad speculation, he relied : "Sir, 
yon City men enter oa your epecutatdons and take 
the chances of them. 9ome of your apeculations 
succeed, some fail. Mine happm to have failed, 
yours happoi to have succeeded. Hat is the only 
difference, sir, between my visitor and me. But, 
air, I will tell you one thing in whidi I have suc- 
ceeded to the last. I have been determined 
through life to hold the poeitiim of a gentlemao. 
I have always done so. I do so still. It is the 
custom of this place that each of the inmates of a 
cell shall take his moming's turn of sweeping it 
out I occni^ a cell witli a bricklayer and a sweep, 
but they never offer me the broom 1" When a 
friend reproached him with tlie murder of Helen 
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AbercTombie he shragged his shoulders and aaid, 
"Yes ; it was a dreadful thing to do, hut ahe had 
very thick anldeB." 

From Newgate be was brought to the hnlka at 
Fortsroontb, and sent from there in ttie 8iaan 
to Van Diemen's Land along with three hundred 
other convicts. The voyage seems to hsTe been 
most distsstefol to him, and in a letter written 
to a friend he spoke bitterly about the ignominy 
of "ihe oompanioD of poets and aitists" being 
compelled to associate with "conotry bnmpkinB." 
The phrase that be applies to his compaoioas need 
not surprise as. Crime in England is rarely the 
result of sin. It is nearly always the result of 
starvation. Then was probably no one cm board 
in whom he would have found a sympathetic 
listener, or even a psychtdogically inteiesting 
uatoie. 

Hifl love of art, however, never deserted him. 
At Hobart Town he started a studio, and re- 
tumed to sketehing and portrait-psinting, and 
his conversation and manners seem not to have lost 
their charm. Not did he give up his habit of 
poisoning, and there are two cases on record in 
which he tried to make away with people who had 
offended him. But his hand seems to have lost its 
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cnnning. Both of hb attempts vere complete fail- 
urea, aad in 1844, being thoroughly dissatisfied 
with Tasmanian society, he presented a memorial 
to the govemoT of the settlement^ Sir John Eard- 
ley Wilmot, praying for a ticket-of-leave. In it 
he speaks of himself as being "tormented by ideas 
struggling for ouhrard form and realisation, 
barred up from increase of ' knowledge, and de- 
prived of the exercise of profitable or even of 
decorous speech." His request, however, was re- 
fused, and the associate of Coleridge consoled him- 
ee\i by making those marvellous Paradis Artifidels 
whose secret is only known to the eaters of opium. 
Id 1863 he died of apoplexy, his sole living com- 
panion being a cat, for which he had evinced an 
extraordinary affection. 

His crimes seem to have had an important effect 
upon his art. They gave a strong perscHialit? to 
his style, a quality that his early work certainly 
lacked. In a note to the Life of Dickens, Forster 
mentions that in 1847 Lady Blessington received 
from her brother. Major Power, who held a mill- 
taty appointment at Hobart Town, an oil portrait 
of a young lady from his dever brush; and it is 
Bsid that "he contrived to put the expreonon of his 
own wickedness into the portrait of a nice, kind- 
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lieorted girl." M. Zola, in one of his novels, tella 
ti8 of 8 young man who, baving committed a mor- 
der, takes to art, and paints greenieh impreeeion> 
ist portraits of perfectly respectable people, all 
of which bear a curious resemblance to his victim. 
The development of Mr. WaJnewright^s style 
seems to me far more subtle and euggeetive. One 
can fancy an intense personality bedng created 
out of sin. 

This strange and fascinating figure that for a 
few years dazzled literary London, and made so 
brilliant a dSbvi in life and letten, is undoubtedly 
a most interesting study. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, 
his latest biographer, to whom I am indebted for 
many of the facts contained in this memoir, and 
whose little book is, indeed, quite invaluable in 
its way, is of opinion that hia lore of art and na* 
tnre was a mere pretence and assumption, and 
others hare denied to him all literary power. lUs 
seems to me a shallow, or at least a mistaken, view. 
Hie fact of a man being a poisoner is notiung 
against his prose. The domestic virtues are not 
the true basts of art, though they may serve as an 
excellent advertasement for second-rate artistB. It 
is possible thai De Qninc^ exaggerated his criti- 
cal powers, and I cannot hdp saying again that 
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ihere is nmch in his published works that is too 
fsmiliar, too oommon, too jonnulistic, in the had 
sense of that bad word. Here and there he is dis- 
tinctly vnlgar in expression, and he is always lack- 
ing in the self-restraint of the tnie artist But 
for some of his faults we must blame Uie time in 
which he lived, and, after all, prose that Charles 
Iamb iJiongbt "capital" has no email historic in- 
terest That he had a uncere love of art and nsr 
tnie seems to me quite certain. "Here is no essen- 
tial inctmgniity between crime and culture. We 
cannot re-write the whole of history for the pur- 
pose of grati^iug our moral sense of what should 
ha 

Of oonise, he ie far too dose to our own time 
for OS to be able to form any purely artistic judg- 
ment about him. It is impossible not to feel a 
strong prejudice against a man who might have 
poisoned IjokI Tennyson, or Mr. Gladstone, or 
the Master of BallioL But had the man worn a oo«- 
tome and spoken a language different frtxn our 
own, had he lived in impmal Rom^ or at the 
time of the Italian Renaissance, or in Spain in the 
sercnteenth cmtury, or in any land or any cen- 
tury tmt ibis century and this land, we would be 
qnite able to arrive at a perfectly nBpr^odioed 
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estimate of his poution and Talne. I know that 
there are many hiBtorions, or at least writera ob 
luBtorical scbjects, who stUl think it neceaBary 
to apply moraJ jndgmraitB to history, and who dis- 
tribute their praise or blame with the solemn com- 
placency of a succeesfnl schoolmaster. Hue, how- 
ever, is a foolish habit, and merely abowa that the 
moral instinct can be brought to snob a pitch of 
perfection that it will malte its appearance wher^ 
ever it is not required. Nobody with the true his- 
torical sense ever dreams of blaming Nero, or 
scolding Tiberias or censuring Cffisar Borgia. 
Ilieee personages have become like the puppets of 
a play. Hey may fill ua with traror, or horror, 
or wonder, but they do not harm ns. lliey are 
not in immediate relation to us. We have noth- 
ing to fear from them. Iley have passed into 
the sphere of art and science, and neither art nor 
science knows anything of moral ai^roval or dis- 
approval. And so it may be some day with Charles 
Lamb's friend. At present I feel tiiat he is just 
a little too modem to be treated in that fine spirit 
of disinterested eurioei^ to which we owe so many 
charming studies of the great criminals of lite 
Italian Beoaissance from the pens of Ur. John 
Addington Symonds, Miss A. Mary F. Bobinaon, 
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IfUs Yemon Lee, and cither distingniBhed writen. 
However, Art has not forgotten him. He U the 
hero of Jtv^aaufa Hunted Down, the Yame^ of 
Bnlwer's Lacretia; and it is gratifying to note 
that fiction has paid some homage to one who was 
BO powerful with "pen, pencil, and poisoit" To 
be enggegtive for fictitm is to be of more impor- 
tance than ft fact 
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Persons: Oilbert and Ernest. Scene : the Hbrary 
of a house «n Piceadillt/, overlooiing the Qreen 
Park. 
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OUbert {at the piano). H; dear Eraest, vhat 
are ;ou laughing at? 

Ernest [looiing up). At a capital stor; that I 
bare just come across in this volume of BeminiB- 
cences that I have found cat your table. 

OUbert. What ia the book? Ah II see. I have 
not read it yet. la it good? 

Ernest. Well, while yon have been playing, I 
have been turning over the pages with aome amose* 
ment, thongh, aa a rule, I dislilre modem memoira. 
They are generally viittra by people who have 
either entirely loat their memories, or bare never 
done anything worth remembering; which, how- 
ever, is, no doubt, the true explanation of thdr 
popularify, as the EngUsh public always feels per- 
fectly at its ease when a mediocrity ia talking to it. 

OUbert. Tee : the public is wonderfully tolerant 
It forgives everything except geniua. But I must 
ctHifeas that I like all memoirs. I like them for 
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their foim, just as much aa for their matter. In 
literature mere egotism is delightful. It ia what 
fascinates na in the letters of personalities bo dif- 
ferent aa Cicero and Balzac, Flaubert and Berlioz, 
Byron and Madame de S^vign^. Whenever we come 
across it, and, strangely aiongh, it is rather rare, 
we cannot bat welcome it, and do not easily forget 
it. Humanity will always love Boussean for hav- 
ing confessed his sins, not to a priest, but to the 
world, and the con<jiant nymphs that Cellini 
wrought in bronze for &e castle of King Francis, 
the green and gold Persens, even, that in the opes 
Loggia at Florence shows the moon the dead ter- 
ror that once tamed life to stone, hare not given 
it more pleasare than has that antobiograj^y in 
whidi &e supreme scoandrel of the Renaissance 
relates the story of his splendour and his shame. 
The opinions, the character, the achieremeats of 
the man, matter very little. He may be a sceptic 
like the gentle Sieur de Montaigne, or a saint like 
the bitter eon of Monica, but when he telb us hit 
own secrets he can always charm our ears to listen- 
ing and onr lips to silence^ The mode of thought 
that Cardinal Newman repieeeated — if that can be 
called a mode of thou^t whidi seeks to solve in- 
tellectnal problana by a denial of Uie saj»emacy 
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of the intellect — may not, cannot, I think, somve. 
Bat the world will never weary of watching that 
troubled sool in ite progress from darknesa to 
darimees. The lonely drnrch at littlemore, where 
"the breath of the morning is damp, and wo]> 
shippers are few," will always be dear to it, and 
wheoereT men see the yellow snapdragon blossom- 
ing on the wall of Trinity they will tiiink of that 
gradone undergraduate who saw in the flow^s 
sore recurrence a prophecy that he would abide 
for erer with the Benign Mother of bis days — t 
projAecy that Faith, in her wisdom or her folly, 
suffered not to be fulfilled. Yes ; antobiography is 
irreeietible. Poor, silly, conceited Mr. Secretary 
Pepjrn has chattered away into the circle of the 
InuwHialB, and, conscioufl that indiscretion is 
the better part of valour, bustlea about among 
them in that "ahaggy purple gown with gold but- 
tons and looped lace" which he is bo fond of de- 
scribing to UB, perfectly at his ease, and prattling, 
to bis own and our infinite pleasure, of the Indian 
blue petticoat that he bought for his wife, of the 
"good h<^8 haiBlet," and the 'pleasant Frmch 
fricassee of real" that he loved to est, of his game 
of howls with Will Joyce, and his "gadding after 
beauties," and his reciting of SamM on a Sunday, 
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and hifl playing of the viol on veA isjB, and 
other wicked or trivial things. Evm in actoal life 
egotism is not without its attjactiona. Whoi peo- 
ple talk to ns about others they are nanally doll. 
Whffli they talk to as about themsdves tlisy aie 
nearly always interesting, and if one could shut 
them up, when they become wearisome, ae easily as 
one can shnt up a book of which one has grown 
wearied, they wonld be perfect abaolntaly. 

Ernest. Tiuxn is much wtae in that If, as 
Touchstone wonld say. Bnt do yon serionsly pm- 
poae that every man should become his own Boe- 
wdl? IThai wonld become of our indnatiiona com- 
pilers of Lives and Recollections in tiut case? 

Oilbert. What baa become of tiliem? lliqr are 
the pest of the age, nothing more and nothing less. 
Every great man nowadays has Ms disciples, and 
it is always Jodaa who writes the biography. 

Bmegt. Hy dear ftSHaw I 

OUbsrt. I am afraid it is tree. Poimeriy we 
nsed to canonise our heroee. Ilie modem method 
is to Tolgaiise them. Chet^ editions of gnat books 
may be delightfnl, bnt dieap editions of great 
men are atnototely deteetaUe: 

Ernest. May I ask, Qilbraf^ to whom yon 
aUnde? 
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OUbert. Oh 1 to all our saooiid-rate litterattim. 
We are OTerran by a set of pec^Ie who, vhen poet 
or painter passes away, arriTe at the honae along 
with the undertaker, and forget that th^ one duty 
is to bcji&ve as mntee. Bat we won't talk about 
them. They are the body-snatchers of literatnie. 
Hie dust is given to one, and the ashes to an- 
other, and £he soul is ont of their reach. And 
now, let me play Chopin to yon, or Dvor&k? Shall 
I play you a fantasy by Dvor&kF He writes pas- 
sionate, corionBly coloured things. 

Smeat, No; I don't want music just at pres- 
ent. It is far too indefinite. Besides, I took the 
Baroness Bernstein down to dinner last nig^t, and, 
tliOQgh absolutely charming in every other respect, 
■he insisted on discussing music as if it were ao* 
tnally written in the Qerman language. Kow, 
whatever music sounds like, I am glad to say that 
it does not sound in the smallest degree like Ger^ 
man. There are forms of patriotism that are really 
quite degrading. No, Gilbert, don't play any 
more. Turn toond and talk to me; Talk to me 
till the white-homed day comes into the ronn. 
Iliere is something in your voice that ia wonder- 
ful. 

OUbert {liiing from the piano). I am not in a 
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mood for talking to-niglit How horrid of yoa to 
smile! I really am not Wh«% are the dgar- 
ettee ? Thanks. How ezqoisite these siiigle daf- 
fodila are? They aeem to be made of amber and 
cool ivory. Hiey are like Qreek things of the best 
period. What was the story in the confessions of 
the remorseful Academician that made yon langh ? 
Tell it to me. After playing Chopin, I feel as if 
I had been weeping over ains that I had nsrer 
committed, and mourning over tragedies tiiat were 
not my own. Music always seems to me to prodnce 
that ^ect. It creates for one a past of which one 
has been ignorant, and fills one with a sense of 
sorrows that have been hidden fran on^a tears. I 
can fancy a man who had led a perfectly common- 
place life, bearing by chance some curions piece of 
mnsic, and enddenly disooTering tbat his soul, 
without his bmg consciona of it, had passed 
throngh terrible expoiencee, and known fearfnl 
joys, or wild romantic loves, or gieat rennncia- 
tiona. And so, tell me this stoiy, Ernest I want 
to be amused. 

Ernest, Oh 1 1 don't know thai it is of any im- 
portance. Bnt I thought it a realty admirable 
illustration of &e true value of ordinary art-criti- 
dsm. It seems that a lady once gravely asked tlie 
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remoreeful Academician, as you call him, if bis 
celebrated picture of "A Spring-Day at White- 
ley's," or "Waiting for the Lart Onmibus," or some 
mbject of Qiat kind, was all painted 1^ hand. 

Oiibtrt. And was it? 

Bmest. You are quite incorrigible. Bat, seri- 
ously speaking, what is the use of art-criticism? 
Why cannot: the aridst be left alone, to create a 
new world if be wi^es it, or, if not, to shadow 
forth the world which we already know, and of 
which, I fancy, we would each one of ua be wearied 
if Ari;, with her fine spirit of choice and delicate 
instinct of selection, did not, as it were, purify it 
for US, and give to it a momentary perfection. It 
seems to me that the imagination spreads, or 
should spread, a solitude around it, and works best 
in silence and isolatitm. Why should the artist be 
troubled by the shrill damom- of criticism ? Why 
should those who cannot create take upon tiiem* 
selves to estimate the valtie of creatiTe wort? What 
can they know about it? If a man's work is easy 
to understand, an explanatdon is nnnecessaxy. 

OUbert. And if his wt>rk is incomprehensible, 
an explanation is wii&ed. 

Bmeat. I did not say that. 

Oitbert. Ah I bnt you should bare. Nowadays, 
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we have eo fev myeietiea left to ob that we cannot 
afford to part witb one of them. The menxhen of 
the Browning Society, like the theologians of the 
Broad Church Party, or the authors of Mr. Walter 
Scotfs Qreat Writers Series, seem to me to speed 
their time in trying to explain their dirini^ away. 
Where one had hoped that Browning was a mystic, 
th^ have songht to show that he was simply in- 
articulate. Where one had fanded (bat be had 
something to conceal, they have proved iliat he 
bod but little to reveal. Bnt I speak merely of 
bis incoheroit wort Taken as a whole, the man 
was great. He did not belong to the Olympians, 
and bad all the incompleteness of the Titan. He 
did not enrr^, and it was bnt rarely that be could 
sing. His work is marred by stmg^e, violence 
and ^ort, and be passed not from onotion to 
form, bat from thon^t to chaos. Still, be was 
great He has heai called a tbinker, and was cer^ 
tainly a man wbo was always Uiinking, and always 
thinking aloud ; but it was not tbouf^t tiiat fas- 
cinated him, but rather the processes t^ vrhidi 
tiionght moves. It was the machine he loved, not 
irtiat the madiine makes. Ilie metiiod I^ whidi 
the fool arrives at his folly was as dear to him 
as t}ie ultimate wisdom of the wise. So much, in- 
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deed, did the enbtle mecbaaism of mind fascinate 
him that he despised language, or looked npon it as 
an incomiJete instnnnent of expreesion. Bbyme, 
that exquisite echo wlu<di in tlie Hne^s hollov hill 
creates and ansvers its own voice; rhyme, which 
in the hands of the real artist becomes not merely 
a material element of metricBl beauty, but a spirit- 
nal element of thoo^t and passion also, waking 
a new mood, it may b^ or stiiring a fresh train of 
ideas, or opening hy mere sweetness and sugges- 
tion of sound some golden door at which the Im- 
agination itself had knocked in vain ; rhyma, whidi 
can tarn man's utterance te the speech of gods^ 
rhyme, the one chord we have added to the Greek 
lyre, became in Bobert Browning's hands a gro- 
tesque, misshapen thing, which at times made faim 
masquerade in poetiy aa a low comedian, and ride 
Pegasus too often with his tongue in his cheek. 
There are moments when he wounds us 1^ mem- 
gtrouB music. Kay, if he can only get hie music 
by breaking Q» strings of his lute, he breaks tliem, 
and they snap in discord, and no Athenian tettlz, 
making melody from tremulous wings, lights on 
the ivory horn to make the movement perfect, or 
the interval less harsh. Yet, he was great: and 
though he turned language into ignoble clay, he 
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made from it men and womm that liva He is tiie 
mofit ShakeepearisQ crefttnre since Sha^eepeue. If 
Shakespeare could eing with myriad lipe, BrowH* 
ing coiUd Btammer throng a thousand montfas. 
Even now, as I am speokiiig, and speaking not 
against him bnt for him, there glides throiif^ the 
room the pageant of his persons. Ilere, creeps 
Fra Lippo Ijppi with his che^ still baming from 
some girl's hot kiss, lliere^ stands dread SanI 
with the lordly male-sapphires gleaming in his tor- 
ban. Mildred Tresham is there, and the Spanish 
monk, yellov with hatred, and Bloogram, and Ben 
Ezra, and the Bishop of St. Praxed's. The spawn 
of Setebos gibbers in the comer, and Sebald, hear- 
ing Fippa pass by, looks on Ottima's haggard face, 
and loathes her and his own sin, and himself. 
Pale as the white satin of his donblet, the melan- 
choly king watches with dreamy tieacherooB ^ea 
too loyal StrafFord pass forth to his doom, and 
Andrea shadders as he hears the oonsins whisUe 
in the garden, and bids his perfect wife go down. 
Yes, Browning was great. And as what will he be 
remembered? AsapoetF Ah, not as a poet I He 
will be remembered as a writer of fldi<m, as the 
most supreme writer of fiction, it may be,' tiiat we 
have ever had. His sense of dramatic sitoation 
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was unrivalled, and, if be coold not answer his 
own problems, be conld at leaat pnt proUems forth, 
and what more ehonld an artUt'do? Considered 
from the point of viev of a creatOT of diwacter he 
nnka next to bim who made Hamlet Had he 
be^ articnlate, be mi^t have ast bedde bim. 
The onl; man who can ton<ji the hem of bis gar- 
ment is George Meieditb. Meredith is a prose 
Browning, and so is Browning. He need poetry 
m a medium for writing in |»oee. 

Bmest. There ia someUung in what yon say, 
bnt tbere is not eTerytbing in what yon say. In 
many poini« yon are nnjnst 

Oilbgrt. It is diEScnlt not to be nnjost to wbat 
ODeloTea. Bnt let qb return to the paitionlar point 
atissae. What was it tiiat ytra said P 

Bmett. Simfdy ibis: that in tbe best days of 
■it there were no art-critics. 

Oiibert. I seem to have beard that obserration 
befoi^ Ernest It baa all tbe vitali'ty of error and 
all the tedionanees of an old friend. 

Brtiest. It is trae. Yea: tbere is no nae yoor 
tfiBfling TOOT head in tbat petulant manner. It is 
quite true. In tbe best days of art fliere were no 
art-critics. Ths scnlptor hewed fmn tiie marble 
block the great wbiie-Iimbed HermeB tiiat slept 
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within it Tie wKzera and gilders of images gave 
tone and testoie to tiia status and the world, when 
it saw it, woi^pped and was dumb. He ponied 
the glowing bronze into the mould of sand, and 
the river of red metal cooled into noble carves and 
took the impresB of the body of s god. Willi 
enamd or polished jewels he gave sight to the 
sightless eyea. The hyacinth-like carls grew crisp 
beneath his grav^. And when, in some dim fres- 
coed fane, or pillared smilit portico, the child of 
Leto stood upon bis pedestal, those who passed by, 
aPpiSs fialvovrts ^ta Xafurpordrov atSipoSf 
became conscious of a new inflneaace thai had come 
across Uidr lives, and dreamily, or with a sense of 
strange and quickening joy, vent to their homes 
or daily labour, or wandered, it may b^ through 
the city gates to that nymph-haunted meadow 
where young Fhsdrus tKitlied his feet^ and, lying 
there on the soft grass, benealh the tall wind- 
whispering planes and Sowering agmit cagtta, be- 
gan to think of ttie wonder of beau^, and grew 
silent with unaccustomed awe. In those days tiie 
artist was free. Prom the river valley he took the 
fine clay in his fingers, and with a little tool of 
wood or bone, fashioned it into forms so exqaisitB 
t^t the people gave them to the dead as their 
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plajthingB, and ve &ni tbem still in the iwkj 
fomfag on the yelLnr hillside by Tanagn, vith the 
feint gold and the &ding ciimsoii etill lingering 
about hair and lips and raiment. On a wall of 
titeh plaster, stained vitti bri^t aandyz or mixed 
with milk and saffron, he pictnred one vho trod 
with tired feet the purple vhita^taired fields of 
asphodd, one '^ whose eyelids lay the vriuAs of 
the Trojan War," Polyiena, the danghter of 
Priam ; or figured Odyssene, the wise and cnnning, 
boimd by tight cords to the mast^tep, that he 
mi{^t listen wiHiont hnrt to the singing of the Si- 
rens, or wandering by the clear river of Adieron, 
where Uie ghosts of fishee flitted over the pebUy 
bed ; or showed the Persian in trews ot mitre flying 
before the Greek at Marathon, or the galleys dash- 
ing thffir beaks of brass in the little Salaminian 
bay. He drew with rilver^point and charcoal upon 
parchment and prepared cedar. TTpcm ivory and 
rose-colonred terrarootta be painted with wax, 
making the wax finid with jnice of diveB, and 
with heated irons making it firm. Panel and map- 
hie and linen canvas became wooderftd as bis 
hmah swept across them ; and life, seeing her own 
image, was still, and dared not speak. All life, in- 
deed, was his, from the merchants seated in the 
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markeU^ace to the cloaked shepherd lying on Gia 
hill; from the nymph hidden in the laorela and 
the fatin that pipes at noon, to Uie king whom, in 
long green-curtained litter, slaves bore npon (Al- 
bright shooldeis, and fanned with peacodc fans. 
Uen and women, with pleasnre or sorrow in their 
faoee, passed before him. He watched them, and 
their secret became his. Through form and ociowe 
he recreated a. world. 

All subtle arte belonged to him alao. He held 
the gem against the revolving disk, and tiie ame- 
thyst became the purple couch for Adwiis, and 
acTOBB the veined sardoiQnt sped Artemis with her 
hounds. He beat out the gciA into rosea, and 
strung them together for necklace iff anulet He 
beat ont the gold into vrealhs for the oonqueHff'B 
helmet, or into pohnatee for the Tyriau robe, or 
into masks for the royal dead. On the back of 
the silver mirror he graved llietiB borne by her 
Xereids, or love-sick Fbsdra with her nnrse, or 
Perse^^one, weaiy of memory, putting poppies in 
her hair. The potter sat in his shed, and, flower* 
like from the sil^t wheel, Ihe vase rose up be- 
neath hia hands. He decorated Ihe base and stem 
and ears with pattern of dainty olive-leaf, or fix- 
ated acanthus, or curved and crested wave, llien 
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in black or red be pointed Uda wresUing, or in 
the race: knights in fnll armour, with strange 
heraldic Bhiddg and cnriotts Tisora, leaning from 
shell-shaped dutriot over rearing steeds: the gods 
seated at the feast or working their mirades: tiie 
heroes in their nctxury or in their pain. Some- 
tunes be Toold etdi in thin Termilion lines npon 
ft ground of white the languid bridegroom and bis 
bride, with Eros hoYering round them — ao Eros 
like <Hie of Donatello's ang^ a little lan^ng 
Qiing villi gilded or with oznre wings. On i^a 
curved side be wonld write the name of bis friend. 
KAjK)S AAKIBIAAH2 or KAA02 XAPMI- 
4H2 teUs OS the story of his days. Agsin, on the 
rim of the wide flat cnp he would draw the stag 
browsing, or the lion at rest, as his fancy willed it. 
From the tiny perfume-bottle lao^ied A[dirodite at 
ber toile^ and, with bere-Iimbed Msenads ia his 
train, DionysitiB danced round the wine-Jar on nak- 
ed mmt^tained feet, while, satyr>lik^ the old Si> 
lenuB {^irawled npon the bloated skins, or shook 
Qiflt magic spear which was tipped with a fretted 
fir-cone, and wreathed with dark ivy. And no one 
came to trouble the artdst at bis work. No irrc' 
sponsible cotter disturbed him. He was not nvt- 
ried by ofanions. By the nyasns, says Arnold some- 
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There, fiiera waa no Higginbotham. B; the nysmu, 
my dear Gilbert, there were no silly ait-congreeBcs, 
bringing proTincialisra to the provinces and teach- 
ing the mediocrity how to mondi. By the IlyssaB 
there were no tedioos magazines about art, in 
which the indastrioos prattle of what they do not 
nndeistand. On the reed-grown bantu of that lit- 
tle stream strutted no ridicnlona jonmalism mon- 
opoliaing the seat of judgment when it Aonld be 
apologising in the dock. The Onefcs had no ait- 
criticB. 

Oilbert Eroes^ yon are quite deli^tfnl, but 
your vieVB are terriUy misoimd. I am afraid Qiat 
you have been UeteniDg to the oonversation of 
some one older than yourself. That is always a 
dangerous thing to do, and if you allow it to de> 
generate into a habit, you will find it absolutely 
fatal to any intdlectnal derelopmetit. As for mod- 
em journalism, it is not my businees to defend it. 
It justifies its own existoice by the great Dar- 
winian principle of the surriral of the Tulgarest. 
I have merely to do with literature. 

Smett. But what is the difference between lit- 
erature and joumaliam? 

Oilbert. Oh I jonmalism is nnreadsbl^ and U(> 
erature is not read. That is alL But with regard 
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to joxa statenuoit that the Qref^e had no art- 
critice, I aasare yon that ia quite absurd. It would 
be more jost to aay that Ihe Greeks were a natioD 
of art-critica. 

Ernest. Beally? 

OUberi. Tee, a nation of art-critics. But I don't 
wish to destroy the ddightfnlly unreal picture that 
yon have drawn of the relation of the Hellenic 
artist to the intellectaal spirit of hie age. To gire 
an accurate description of what has never occurred 
ia not merely the proper occupation of the histo- 
rian, but the inslienable privily of any man of 
parts and culture^ StaU less do I desire to talk 
learnedly. Learned conversation is either the af- 
fectation of the ignorant or the professon of the 
mentally unemployed. And, as for what is called 
im]KOTiDg conversatioD, that is merdy the foohsh 
method by which the still more foolish philanthro- 
pist feebly tries to disarm the just rancour of the 
criminal classes. "So: let me play to yon some 
mad scarlet thing by Dvoiik. The pallid figures 
on the tapestiy are smiling at us, and the heavy 
eyelids of my bronze Narcissus are folded in sleep. 
Don't let us discuss anything solemnly. I am but 
too conscions of the fact that we are bom in an 
age when only &b dull are treated serionsly, and 
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I live in terror of cot being misonderBtood. Don't 
degrade me into the position of giving yon useful 
information. Education ia an admirable thing, 
bnt it ia wdl to remember from time to time tliat 
nothing that ie worth knowing can be tan^t 
Through the parted curtains of the window I see 
the moon like a clipped piece of silvor. Like 
gilded bees the stars clustra round her. Hie sky 
is a hard hollow si^jdiire. Let us go out into the 
night. "Hiought is wonderful, but advrature is 
more wonderful still. Who knows but we may 
meet Prince Morizel of Bohemia, and hear the fair 
Cuban tell us that she is not what ehe eeemst 

Eme»t. Yon are horribly wilful. I inaist on 
your discussing the matter with me Ton have 
said that the Greeks were a nati<K) of art-critics. 
What art-criticiBm have they left us? 

Oilhert. My dear Emeet, even if not a single 
fragm^t of art-criticiam had come down, to us 
from Hellenic or HeUenistic dajrs, it would be 
none the less true that the Greeks were a nation 
of art-critics, and that they iuTOited the criticism 
of art just as they invented the criticism of every- 
thing d8& For, after all, what is our primary dd)t 
to the Greeks F Simply the critical spirit And, 
this spirit, which they exercised on questiona of 
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leligion and science, of ethics and metaphysics, 
of politics and education, tiiey exercised on ques- 
tions of art also, and, indeed, of the two supreme 
and highest arte, they have left as the most flaw- 
less system of criticism that the world has ever 
seen. 

Ernest. But what are the two Buprrane and 
highest arts? 

Oilbert. Life and Literature, life and the per- 
fect expression of life. The principles of the for- 
mer, aa laid down by the Greeks, we may not real- 
ise in an age 80 marred by false ideals ae our own. 
Tlie principles of the latter, as tliey laid them 
down, are, in many cases, so subtle that we can 
hardly imderstand them. Recognising that the 
m(Mt perfect art is that which most fully mirrors 
man in ell his infinite variety, they elaborated the 
criticiam of language, considered in the light of 
the mere material of that art, to a point to which 
we, with our accentual system of reasonable or 
emotional emphasis, can barely if at all attain; 
studying, for instance, the metrical movunents of 
a prose as scientifically as a modem musician 
studies harmony and counterpoint^ and, I need 
hardly say, with much keener {esthetic instinct 
In this tiiey were right, as they were right in all 
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things. Since the intiodnctioD of printing, and 
the fatal derelo^ent of the habit of reading 
amongst the middle and lower dasses of &ia conn* 
try, there has been a tendency in literature to a^ 
peal more and more to the eye, and leas and less 
to the ear, vhicb ia really the sense which, front 
the standpoint of pnre art, it should se^ to 
please, and by whose canons of pleasure it should 
abide always. Even the work of Mr. Fater, who 
ie> on the whole, the moBt perfect master of Eng- 
lish prose now creating amongst ns, is oftoi faj- 
more like a piece of mosaic than a passage in mu- 
sic, and seems, here and tiiere, to lack the true 
rhythmical life of words end the fine freedom and 
richness of effect that sudi riiythmical lite pro- 
duces. 'We, in fact, have made writing a definite 
mode of composition, and have treated it aa a form 
of elaborate design. Hie Greeks, upon the other 
hand, regarded writing simply as a method of 
duonicling. Their test was always the spoken 
word in its musical and metrical relations. Tti» 
voice was the medium, and the ear Ihe critic. I 
have sometimes thought that the story of Homer's 
blindness might be really an artistic myth, created 
in critical days, and serring to remind ns, not 
merely that the great poet is always a aeer, seeing 
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less Tith the eyes of the body than He doeB with 
tlie eyes of the soul, but thftt he is a true maget 
also, building his song out of masic, repeaiuig 
each line over and over again to hime^ till he 
has caught the secret of its melody, diauntiDg in 
darkness the words that are winged with li^t. 
Certainly, whether this he bo or not, it was to his 
blindnefls, as an occasion if not ae a cause, that 
England's great poet owed much of the majestic 
movement and sonorous ^lendour of hia later 
verse. When Hilton could no longer write, he he* 
gau to nng. Who would match the measurea of 
Comvs with the roeaenres of Samton Agoniste$, OT 
of Paradise Lost or Regained f When Milton, be- 
came blind he composed, as everyone should oomp 
pose, with the voice purely, and so the pipe or 
reed of earlier days became that mighty, many- 
stopped organ whose rich, reverberant music has 
all the statelinees of Homeric verse, if it seeks 
not to have its swiftness, and is the one imperish- 
able inheritance of English literature, sweeping 
through all the ages, because above them, and abld* 
ing with us ever, being immortal in its form. Yes : 
writing has done much harm to writers. We must 
return to the voice. That must be our test, and 
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perhaps thai we shall be ahle to appreciate some 
of the aubUetiea of Greek art criticism. 

As it is, we cannot do bo. Sometimes, when 
I hare written a piece of prose that I have been 
modest enough to consider absolntel; free from 
fault, a dreadful thought comes over me that I 
may have been guilty of the immoral efFemioac; of 
using trochaic and tribrftchic movements, a crime 
for which a learned critic of the Augnstsn age 
censures with moat just severii^ the brilliant if 
somewhat paradoxical Hegesias. I grow cold when 
I think of it, aud wonder to myself if the admir- 
able ethical effect of the prose of that charming 
writer, who once, in a spirit of reckless gen^wtf 
towards the nncnltivated portion of our commn- 
nify, proclaimed the monstroufl doctrine that con- 
duct ia three-foorths of life, will not some da; 
be entirely aunihilated by the discovery that the 
peons have been wrongly placed. 

Ernest. Ah I now yon are flippant. 

Oilbert, Who would not be fli|^)ant whea he is 
gravely told that the Greeks had no art critics? 
I can nnderstacd it being said that the constmct* 
ive genius of the Greeks lost itsdf in criticism, 
but not that the race to whom we owe the critical 
spirit did not criticise. Yon will not ask me to 
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giTe yoQ a aurrey of Greek art ciiticism from Plato 
to PlotmoB. The night is too lovely for that, and 
tiie moon, if she heard ua, vonld put more ashes 
on her face than are there ali-eady. Bnt think 
merely of one perfect little work of Eesthetic criti- 
cism, Aristotle's Treatiae on Poetry. It is not per- 
fect in form, for it is badly written, confiisting 
perhaps of notos jotted down for an art lectnre, 
or of isolated fragments destined for some larger 
book, but in temper and treatmeot it is perfect 
absolutely. The ethical effect of art, its impor- 
tance to culture, and its place in the formation 
of character, had been done once for all by Plato ; 
bnt here we have art treated, not from the moral, 
but from the purely esthetic point of view. Plato 
had, of course, dealt wittt many definitely artistac 
subjects, snch as the importance of unity in a 
work of art, the necessity for tone and harmony, 
the (esthetic value of appearances, the relation of 
the visible arts to the external world, and the rela- 
tion of fiction to fact. He first perhaps stirred in 
the soul of man that desire which we have not yet 
satisfied, the desire to know the connection between 
Beauty and Truth, and the place of Beauty in tlie 
moral and intellectual order of the Kosmos. 1^ 
problems of idealism and realisnij, as he sets them 
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fortli, may seem to many to be somewhat barraa 
of reBoIt in the metaphysical sphere of abstract 
being in which he places them, but transfer them 
to the sphere of art, and you will find that ihey 
are still vital and full of meaning. It may be Hoi 
it is as a critic of Beaul^ tiiat Flato is destined to 
lire, and thai by altering the name of the sphere 
of his speculation we shall find a new philosophy. 
But Arigtotle, like Goethe, deals with art primal 
ily in its concrete manifestations, taking Tragedy, 
for instance, and investigating the material it Qsea, 
which is language, its subject-matter, which is lif^ 
the method by which it works, which is action, the 
conditions under whidi it reveals itself, which aro 
those of theatric presentation, its logical «tmctare^ 
which is plot, and its final eesthetic ^peal, vhidi 
is to the sense of beauty realised through the pB»* 
siona of pity and awe. That purification and spir- 
itnalising of the nature which he calls KaSapats 
is, as Qoethe saw, essentially Eeathetic, and is not 
moral, as Leasing fancied. Concerning himself 
primarily with the impression that the work of art 
produces, Aristotle sets himself to analyse that 
impression, to investigate its source, to see how 
it is engendered. As a physiologist and psycholo- 
gist he knows that &e health of a function ro- 
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Aides in energy. To have a capacity for pasnon 
and not to realise it, is to make oneself incom- 
plete and limited. The mimic spectacle of life 
that Tragedy affords cleanses tlie bosom of much 
"perilous staff," and I7 presenting high and worth; 
objects for the ezeitiBe of the emotions, pmifies 
and spiritQalises tiie mao ; nay, not merely does it 
spiritoalise him, but it initiates him also into noble 
feelings of which he might else have known noth- 
ing, the word KaOapats having, it has sometimea 
seemed to me, a definite allosion to the rite of 
initiation, if indeed that be not, as I am oeca" 
sionally tranpted to fancy, its tme and only mean- 
ing here. T\aA is, of coarse, a mere outline of 
the book. But yon see what a perfect piece of 
esthetic criticism it is. Who, indeed, but a Gre^ 
could have analysed art so well? After reading 
it, one does not wonder any longer that Alexan- 
dria devoted itself so largely ^ art criticism, and 
that we find the artistic temperaments of the day 
investigating every qneetion of style and manner, 
diflcnasing the great Academio schools of painting, 
for instance, such as the sdiool of Sicyon, that 
sought to preserve the dignified traditions of the 
antique mode, or the realistic and impressicffliBt 
fldwols, that aimed at rejtfodociDg actoal liff^ or 
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the elements of idealitj^ in portraiture, or tiie 
artistic value of the epic form in an age so mod- 
em B8 theirs, or the proper subject-mattra for tlie 
artist. Indeed, I fear that the inartistic tem- 
peraments of the day bnaied themselves also in 
matters of lit^atnre and art^ for the accusations 
of plagiarism vere endless, and such accusations 
proceed either from the thin, colourless lips of im- 
potence, or from the grotesque moutiis of those 
who, possessing nothing of their own, fancy that 
tbe^ can gain a reputation for wealth by ciTiog 
out that they have been robbed. And I assure yon, 
my dear Ernest, that the Greeks chattered abont 
painters quite as much as people do nowadays, and 
had their private views, and shilling exhibitions, 
and Arts and Crafts guilds, and pre>Raphaelite 
movements, and movements towards realism, and 
lectured about art, and wrote essays on ait, and 
produced their art-historians, and their ardueolo- 
gists, and all the rest of it. Why, even the tixat- 
rical managers of travelling companies brought 
their dramatic critics with them when they went 
on tour, and paid them very handsome salaries for 
writing laudatory notices. Whatever, in fact, is 
modem in our life we owe to the Greeks. What- 
evflr is an anac^itonism is doe to medievalism. 
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It is the Greeks who have given na tlie whole aja- 
tern of art ciiticiam, and how fine thdr critical 
instioct was, may be seen from the fact that the 
material the; criticised with most care was, as I 
have already said, language. For the material 
that painter or sculptor usee is meagre in com- 
parison with that of words. Words have not mere- 
ly mnsic as sweet as that of viol aod lui«, colour 
aa rich and vivid as any that makes lovely foi lu 
the canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and 
plastic form do less sure and certain than that 
which reveals itaelf in marble or in bronzy but 
thought and paseion and spiritualii^ are ihein 
also, are theirs, indeed, alone. If the Oreeks had 
criticiaed nothing but language they would atill 
have been the great art critics of the world. To 
know the principles of the highest art, is to know 
the prinriples of all the arts. 

But I see that the moon is biding behind a snl- 
phm>coloared dond. Out of a tawny mane of 
drift she ^eama like a lion's eye. She is afraid 
ttiat I will talk to yon of Lncian and Longinns, of 
Quintilian and Dionyciiis, of Pliny and Fronto 
and Paosaoiaa, of all those who in the aotiqiie 
world wrote or lectured upon art matters. She 
need not be afraid. I am tired of my ezpedi- 
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tion into the dim, duU abym of facts. Hiere is 
nothing left for me now tnit the divine ftovoxpo- 
vos ifSonf of another cigarette. Cigarettes have 
at least the charm of leaving one nnsafafied. 

Ernest. Try one of mine. They are rather 
good. I get them direct from Cairo. The only 
ose of our attachia ia that they supply their friends 
with excellent tobacco. And as the moon has hid- 
d^ herself, let ua talk a little longer. I am qnifa 
ready to admit that I was wrong in what I aaid 
about the Greeks. They were, as yon have pointed 
ont, a nation of art critics. I ai^owledge it, and 
I feel a little sorry for them. For tho creatiTe 
faculty ia hif^er than the critical There is really 
no comparison between them. 

OilberL The antithesis between them is oititely 
arbitrary. Without the critical facolly, there is no 
artistic creation at all worthy of the name. Yon 
spoke a littie while ago of that fine spirit of dioice 
and delicate instinct of selection by which the art* 
ist realises life for va, and gives to it a momen* 
tary perfeetiorL Well, that spirit of choice, that 
subtle tact of omisaion, is really the critical faculty 
in one of iia most characteristic moods, and no one 
who does not poaaees this critical faculty can cre- 
ate anything at all in art Arnold's definition of 
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Utorsture ae a criticism of life, -vaa not very felici- 
tooB in form, but it showed how keenl; he recog* 
nifled the importance of the critiGal desnent iB all 
creative work. 

Emstt. I Bhoiild have said that great artistB 
worked unconscionaly, that they were 'Viser than 
ib^ knew," as, I Uiiiib, Emerson lemarka sonie- 
wbera 

OUbert. It is really not so, Ernest AU fine 
imaginative work is self-consdons and deliberate. 
Ko poet sings because he nmst aing. At least, no 
great poet does. A great poet sings becaoBe he 
chooses to sing. It is so now, and it has always 
heea so. We are sometimes apt to think that the 
voices that sonnded at the dawn of poetry were 
simpler, fresher, and more natural than oora, and 
Uiot tile world which the early poe^B lool^ at, and 
timmgh which they walked, had a kind of poetical 
qnali^ of its own, and almost without changing 
could pass into song. The anow lies thick now 
upon OlympoB, and its steep, scarped sides are 
bleak and barren, but once, we fuusy, the white 
feet of the Muses brushed the dew from tiie anem- 
ooee in the morning, and at evening came Apollo 
to sing to tiie shepherds in the vale. But in this 
we are merely lending to other ages what we d&- 
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ore, or think we desire, for oar owil Oar his- 
torical senae ia at faalt. Every centary that ^pro- 
duces poetry is, bo far, an artificial centary, and 
the work that seam to as to be the most nataral 
and simirfe product of its time is always the re- 
sult of the most self-conscioas effort Believe m^ 
Ernest, there is no fine art without adf-conBcioua- 
nees, and eelf-couscioaBness and the critical spirit 
axe one. 

Ernest. I see what yon mean, and there ia much 
in it But surely you would admit that the great 
poems of the early world, the primitive, anoi^- 
mous collective poemfl, were the result of the im- 
agination of laoes, rather than of the imagination 
of individuals? 

Oilbert, Not when they became poetry. Kot 
when they received a beautiful form. For t^ere 
is no art where there is no styl^ and no s^le 
where there is no unity, and unity is of the indi- 
vidual No doubt Homer had old ballads and 
stories to deal with, as Shakespeare had chroni- 
cles and plays and novels from whidi to work, 
but th^ were merely his roogh material. He tocA 
them and shaped them into song, lliey became 
his, because he made them lov^y. They were built 
out of muaic. 
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And BO not built nt all. 
And Oitnton tmllt tor evor. 

The longer one studies life and literatnre, the more 
strongly one feels thst beMtuI eveiTthing tbat is 
vonderfol stands the individnal, and that it is 
not the moment that makes the man, bnt the man 
who creates the age. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that each myth and l^end that seems to as to 
spring ont of the wonder, or terror, or fancy of 
tribe and nation, was in its origin tiie invention 
of one single mind. The cuTionsly limited number 
of the myths seems to me to point to this con- 
clnsion. Bnt we mnst not go ofE into questions 
of comparstiTe mythology. We mnat ke^ to criti- 
cism. And what I want to point out is this. An 
age that has no criticism is either an age in wbicli 
art is immobile, hieratic, and confined to the re- 
production of formal types, or an age that pos- 
sesses no art at all. There have been critical ages 
that have not been creative, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, ages in which the spirit of man has 
wnght to set in order the treasures of his treasure- 
house, to separate the gold from the silver, and 
Ate silver from the lead, to count over the jewels, 
and to give names to the pearls. Bnt there has 
never been $. creative age that has not been oriti- 
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cai also. For it is the critical faculty that inTentft 
freeh fonas. The tendency of creation is to re- 
peat itedf. It 18 to the critical instinct that we 
owe eadi new sdiool that springs up, each new 
monlct that art finds ready to its band. There is 
really not a single form that art now uses that 
does not come to ns from the critical spirit of 
Alexandria, where these forms were either stereo* 
typed, or inTented, or made perfect I say AIm- 
andria, not merely becaoBe it waa there that the 
Greek spirit became most self-conscJous, and inp 
deed ultimately expired in scepticism and theology, 
but because it vas to that city, and not to Athens, 
that Borne turned for her models, and it was 
fliroo^ the snrriral, sndi as it was, of the Latin 
language that culture lived at all. When, at the 
Benaissance, Greek literature dawned upon Eu- 
rope, the soil had been in some measure prepared 
for it. But to get rid of the details of history, 
which are always wearisome, and usually inaccur- 
ate, let us Bsy generally that the forms of art hare 
been due to the Greek critical spirit To it we 
owe the epic, the lyric, the entire drama in every 
one of its developmeats, including burlesque^ tiie 
idyll, the romantic novel, the novel of adventure 
the essay, the dialogue, the oration> the lecture, 
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for vbich pediape we should not forgive them, and 
the epigram, in aJl the wide meaning of tiiat word. 
In fact, we owe it everything, except tie sonnet, 
to which, however, some curiouB parallels of 
tiionght movement may be traced in the Anthology, 
American joumaliBm, to which no poralld can be 
fonnd anywhere, and the ballad in ebami Sootdi 
dialect, which one of onr most indnatrions writers 
has recently proposed shonld be made the basis 
for a final and xmanimons effort on the part of 
onr secfmd-rate poets to make themselves really 
romantic. Each new school, as it ^^>eaja, cries 
oat against criticism, but it is to the critical fao- 
nl^ in man that it owes iVb origin. The mere 
creative instinct does not innovate btit repro- 
dnces. 

Emett. Ton have been talking of critidam as 
an easential part of the creative spirit, and I now 
fully accept yonr theory. But what of erificism 
ontside creation P I have a foolish habit of reading 
periodicals, and it seems to me that most modem 
criticism is perfectly valneless. 

Qilbert. So is most modem creative imck, aiao. 
Mediocrity weighing mediocrity in the balance, and 
incompetence applauding its brother — that is the 
spectacle which the artistic activity of England 
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affords ne from time to time. And yet, I feel 
I am a little tmfair in this matter. As a mle, 
the critics — I speak, of course, of the higher class, 
(rf those, in fact, who write for the eixpenny p*- 
pCTB — are far more cnltnred than the people whose 
work they are called upon to review. This is, 
indeed, only what one would expect, for crittciBm 
demands infinitely more oultiTation than creation 
does. 

Ernest. BeallyP 

OUbert, Certainly. Anybody can write a {hree> 
Tolnmed noveL It merdy requires a ccnnplete 
ignorance of both life and literature. The diffi- 
culty that I shonld fancy the reviewer feels is the 
difficolty of sustaining any standard. Where there 
is no sl^le a standard must be impossible. Hie 
poor reriew e ra are apparently reduced to be tiie te- 
porteiB of the police conrt of literatnre, tie chron- 
iclers of the doings of the habitual criminak of 
art. It is sometimes said of them that they do 
not read all through the works they an called 
upon to criticise. Hi^ do not. Or at least thc^ 
should not If they did so. they would become 
confirmed misaDthropea; or, if I may borrow a 
phrase from one of the pret^ Newnham gradu- 
ates, confirmed womanthropes for the rest of their 
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liree. Nor is it neceeaary. To knov the Tintage 
and qnalit; of a trine one need not drink the 
whole cask. It must be perfectly easy in half an 
hour to say whether a book ia worth anything or 
worth nothing. Ten minutee are really enfiicient, 
if one has the inatinct for fonn. Who wants to 
wade through a dull Tolnme? One tastes it, and 
that ia quite enough — more than enough, I should 
imagine. I am aware tiiat there are many honest 
woi^ers in punting as well as in literature who 
object to criticism entirely. They are quite right. 
Their work stands in no intellectual relation to 
their age. It brings us no new element of pleas- 
ure. It suggests no freeh departure of thought, 
or passion, or beauty. It should not be apoken 
of. It should be left ia the oblinon that it de- 
servee. 

Ernest. Bnt, my dear fellow — excuse me for in- 
terrupting you — ^you aeem to me to be allowing 
your passion for criticiam to lead you a great deal 
too far. For, after all, even you must admit that 
it is mndi more difBoult to do a thing than to talk 
about it. 

GUbert. More difficult to do a thing than to 
talk about it? Not at all. ITiat ia a grosa popu- 
lar error. It is very much more difBcult to talk 
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about a thing than to do it. In Qi6 si^ere of 
actnal life that is, of coarse, obvious. Anybody 
can make history. Only a great man can write 
it Here is no mode of acfaon, no form of enu^ 
tioD, that we do not share with the lower animalB. 
It is only 1^ language tiiat we rise above them, 
or above each other — by langaage, whidi is the 
parent, and not the child, of thought. Acticm, in- 
deed, is always easy, and whoa presented to ns in 
its most a^rarated, because most contmnoas form, 
which I take to be that of real industry, becomes 
simply the refuge of people who have notiiing 
whatBoever to do. No^ Ernest, doot talk about 
action. It is a blind thing, dq>endent on external 
infloencee, and moved by an impulse of whose na^ 
tnre it is nQconscions. It is a tiling incomplete 
in its essence, because limited by accident, and ig- 
norant of its direction, being always at variance 
with its aim. Its basis is the lack of imagination. 
It is the last reaomce of those who know not bow 
to dream. 

Ernest. Gilbert, yon treat the vrorid aa if it 
were a crystal balL Ton hold it in your hand, 
and reverse it to please a wilful fancy. Toa do 
notiiing bat rewrite history. 

Qiibert. The one duty we owe to history is to 
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rewrite it That is not the least of Uie tasks in 
store for the critical spirit. When ve have folly 
diBCOTered Uie scientific laws that govern life ve 
shall realise tiiat tlie one person irho has more il- 
Insions than the dreamer is the man of action. 
He, indeed, knows neither the origin of his deeds 
nor their lesolts. From the field in which he 
thought that he had sown tiioms we have gathered 
our vintage, and the fif^tree that he planted for 
our pleasnre is as barroi aa the thistle, and more 
bitter. It is becanse Hnmani^ has never known 
where it was going that it has been able to find ite 
way. 

Ernest. You think, then, that in the sphere 
of action a conscious aim is a delnaon 7 

Oiliert. It is worse than a delnraon. If we 
lived long enough to see the reenlte of our actions, 
it may be that those who call themsdves good 
would be sickened with a dull rem<»se, and those 
whom the world caJIs evil stirred by a noble joy. 
Each little thing that we do posses into the great 
machine of life, which may grind our virtues to 
powder and maJce them worthless, or transform our 
sins into elements of a new civilisation, more mar- 
vellons and more splendid than any that bee gone 
before. Bnt men are the slaves of words. They 
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rage against Matemlism, as thej call it, forget- 
ting ibat there has been no material improrement 
that has not spiritaalised the world, and that there 
have been few, if an;, spiritual awakenings that 
have not wasted the world's facilities in barren 
hopes, and fruitlees aerations, and empty or 
trammelling creeds. What is termed Sin is an 
eseeniaal element of progress. Without it the world 
would stagnate, or grow old, or become colourless. 
By its curiosi^, Sin increases the experience of 
the race. Urough its intensified assertion of in- 
dividualism it saves as from monot(my of typo. 
In its rejection of the current notions about mor> 
ality, it is one with the higher ethics. And as for 
the virtues I What are the virtues? Nature, M. 
Renan tells us, cares little about chastity, and it 
may be that it is to tiie shame of the Magdalen, 
and not to their own purity, that the Lucretias 
of modem life owe their freedom from stain. Chai^ 
ity, as even those of whose religion it makes a 
formal part have been compdled to acknowledge 
creates a multitude of evils. The mere existence 
of conscience, that faculty of which people prate 
BO much nowadays, and axe so ignorantly proad, is 
a sign of our imperfect development. It must be 
merged in instinct before we become fine. Self- 
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denisJ 18 BimpI; a meUiod b^ vMcIi man unebi hie 
progress, and Belf-sacrifice a BurriTal of the ma* 
filatioD of the earage, part of tiiat old Tonliip 
of pain which is bo terrible a factor in the hia- 
tor; of the world, and which even now makes its 
Tictima day by day, and has its altara in the land. 
Virtues t Who knows what the virtnes are? Not 
yon. Not I. Not any one. It ia well for our 
ranity that we slay the crimina], for if we Buffered 
him to live he might show na what we had gained 
by bia crime. It is well for hia peace that the 
saint goes to bia martyrdom. He ia apared the 
sight of tiie horror of his harvest 

Ernest. Gilbert, you Botmd too harsh a Dot& 
Z«t US go back to the more gracious fielda of lit- 
erature. What was it yoa said? That it waa 
more difficult to talk about a thing than to do it? 

Gilbert (afier a pause}. Yea: I belieTe I -vva- 
tnred upon that simple truth. Sorely you see 
now that I am right? When man acta he iB a pop* 
pet. When he describes, he ia a poet, ^le whole 
secret lies in that It was easy enough on the 
sandy plains by windy Ilion to send the notched 
arrow from the painted bow, to hurl againat the 
shield of hide and flame-like brass the long, aah- 
handled spear. It was eaay for the adulterons queen 
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to spread the Tyrian earpeta for her lord, and 
tbm, as he lay couched in the marble bath, to 
throT orer his head the purple oe^ and call to her 
Bmooth-faced lover to stab tbnragh the meehee at 
the heart that shonld have brokoi at Anlie. For 
Antigme even, with Death waiting for her as her 
biidegKKsn, it was eac^ to pass throo^ tlie tainted 
sir at noon, and climb the hill, aad strew with 
kindly earth the wretched naked corse that bad 
no tcHnb. Bnt what of those who wrote about 
these things F What of those wlio gave tiiem real- 
ity, and made them live for erer? Are th^ not 
greater than the men and W(»nen ihejr sing of? 
'Sector, tiiat sweet knight, is dead," and Locian 
tells ns how in the d'm nnderworld Menippns saw 
the bleaching skull of Hden, and marvdled that 
it was for so grim a favonr Hiat all tltoea homed 
ships were launched, those beaotiful mailed men 
laid low, those towered citiee brought to dost 
Xet ereiy day the swan-like danghter of Leda 
comes ont on the battlements, and looks down at 
the tide oi war. The greybeards wonder at her 
lovelinesB, and she stands by tlie side of tiie king. 
In his chamber of stained ivoiy lies her lonan. 
'He is polishii^ his dainty aimour, and combing 
the scarlet plome. With aquire and pag^ her hns- 
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band passes from tent to tent. She can see his 
bright hair, and hears, or fancies that she heais, 
that dear, cold roice. In the conrtTard belov, 
the son of Priam is buckling on his brazen cuirass. 
The white arms of Andromache aie around Ms 
neck. He sets his helmet on Hie gnrand, leet their 
babe should be frightened. Behind the embroid- 
ered curtains of hia paTilion site Achillea, in pei^ 
fumed raiment, vhile in harness of gilt and ail- 
ver the friend of his soul arrays himself to go 
forth to tiie fight From a cnTionsly carren chest 
that hia motiier Thetis bad brought to his ship* 
aie, the Lord of tibe Myrmidons takes oat that 
mystic chalice that ilie lip of man had never 
touched, and cleanses it with brimafame, and with 
freeh water coola it, and, having washed his hands, 
fills with black wine its burnished hi^ow, and 
spiUa the thick grape-blood upon the gnniod in 
honour of Him whom at Dodona barefooted proph- 
ets woTshipped, and prays to Him, and knows not 
tiiat he prays in vain, and tiiat by the hands of 
two knights from Troy, Panthons* son, Enphorbns, 
whose lovfr-locks were looped with gold, and the 
Priamid, the lion-hearted, Patroklus, the comrade 
of comrades, must meet his doom. Phantoms, are 
tii^? Heroes of mist and mountain? Shadovs 
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in a «mg? No: theiy sre reaL Action I What is 
action? It dies at the moment of its energj. It 
ifl H base concesBion to fact. The world is made 
by tiie singer for the dreamer. 
Bmat. While you talk it seems to me to be 

80. 

Qilbeti. It is BO in trnth. On the mooldering 
cit«d^ of Troy lies the lizaj-d like a thing of 
green bronze. The owl has built her nest in the 
palace of Priam. Over the empty plain wander 
shepherd and goatherd with their Socks, and 
where, on the wine-snrfaced, oily ee&oiro^ novxoi, 
as Homer calls it, copper-prowed and atreatod 
with vermilion, the great galleys of the Danaoi 
came in their gleaming crescent, the lonely timny- 
fieher sits in his little boat and watches the bob- 
bing corks of his net Yet^ every morning the 
doors of the city are thrown open, and on foot 
or in horse-drawn chariot, the warriors go forth 
to battle, and mock their enemies from behind 
tiieir iron masks. All day long the fight rages, 
and, when ni^t comes, the torches gleam by the 
tents and the cresset bums in the hall. lluMe 
who live in marble or on painted panel know of 
life but a single exquisite instant, eternal indeed 
in its beoa^, but limited to one note of psaeiou 
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or one mood of calm. Those whom the poet makes 
live have their myriad eraotions of joy and ter- 
ror, of courage and drapair, of pleasnre aod of 
suffering, l^e aeasons come and go in glad or 
saddening pageant^ and with winged or leaden 
feet the yean pass by before them. They have 
their youth and their maohood, they are children, 
and they grow old. It is always dawn for St. 
Helena, aa Veronese saw her at the window. 
Thnragh tbe still moming air the angds bring lier 
the symbol of Qod's pain. The cool breezes of the 
morning lift tlie gilt threads from her brow. On 
that little hill by the city of Florrace, where tiie 
lovers of Gioigione ore lying, it is always the 
solstice of noon, of noon made so languorous by 
summer suns that hardly can the slim, naked girl 
dip into the marble tank the round bubble of clear 
^aae, and the I<»ig fingers of the lute-player rest 
idly upon the diord^. It is twilight always for 
the dancing nymphs whom Corot set free among 
the ailver poplars of France. In eternal twilight 
they more, those frail, diaphanous figures, whose 
tremulous white feet seem not to touch the dew- 
drenched grass they tread on. But those who walk 
in epos, drama, or romance, see through the la- 
booring moniha the young moons wax and vane^ 
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and vatch Che night from erening unto morning 
star, and from smirue imto sansetimg can note 
tbe shifting day witti all its gold and ehadov. 
For them, as for xib, tibe flowers hloom and wither, 
and the Earth, that Green-tressed Goddess, as Cole- 
ridge calls her, alters her raiment for th^r plea»- 
nre. The statue is concentrated to one moment 
of perfection. The image stained upon tbe can- 
vas possesses no apiritnat element of growth or 
change. If they know nothing of deat)^ it is be- 
canse the^ know little of life, for the secrets of 
life and death belong to those, and those only, 
whom the seqoence of time affecto, and who posBeea 
not merely the present hot the fnture, and can rise 
or fall from a past of glory or of shame. Move- 
ment, that problem of the visible arts, can be truly 
realised by Literature alone. It is Literature that 
shows us the body in its swiftness and the Bonl 
in its unrest. 

Ernest. Yes ; I see now what yott mean. Bnt, 
surely, the higher you place the creative artist, the 
lower must the critic rank. 

Oilh^. Why so? 

Emett, Because the beat that he can give na 
will be but an echo of rich music, a dim shadow 
of clear«ntlined form. It may, indeed, be that 
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life is chaos, ae ;oii lell me ^t it is; tiid its 
mar^rdonu are mean and its beroiBms ignoble; 
and that it is tiie fnndion of Literatiire to create, 
from the Tongh material of actual existence, a 
new irorld that will be more marrellonB, more en- 
during, and more true than tlie world tliat com- 
mon eyes look upon, and through which common 
natures seek to realise their perfection. Bat 8are> 
1;, if this new world has been made by the spirit 
and touch of a great artist, it will be a thing 
BO complete and perfect that there will be nothing 
left for the critic to do. I quite miderstand now, 
and indeed admit moat readily, tliat it is far more 
difficult to talk about a thing tlian to do it. Bat 
it seems to me that this sound and saiaible maxim, 
which is really extremely soothing to one's feel- 
ings, and should be adopted as its motto by every 
'Academy of Literature all over &a world, applies 
only to Vbe relations that exist between Art and 
Life, and not to any relatitma tliat tiiere may be 
between Art and Critidsm. 

Qilbert. But, sorely, Criticism ia itself an art. 
And just as artistic creation implies the working 
of the critical faculty, and, indeed, without it 
cannot be said to exist at all, eo Criticiam ia really 
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creatiTe in the highest Benae of the jrorA. Criti' 
dsm is, in fact, both creative and la(l]q)eiident. 

Emett. Independent ? 

Oilbtrt. Yes; independent CriticiBm is no 
more to be judged by any lov standard of imita- 
tion or reeemUance tlian is the work of poet or 
scnlptor. He critic occupies the eame relation 
to the work of art that be criticises as the artist 
does to tiie visible world of foim and colour, or 
the nnseen world of passion and of thongbt He 
does not ereo require for the perfection of his 
art the finest materials. Anj'tbing will serre his 
purpose. And just aa ont of the sordid and sen- 
timental amonrs of the rally wife of a onall coun- 
try doctor in ttie squalid village of Yonville-rAb* 
baye, near Bonen, Gnstave Flanbert was able to 
create a classic, and make a masterpiece of styH 
so from subjects of little or of no importance, sncli 
as the pictures in this year's Boyal Academy, or 
in any year's Boyal Academy, for that matter, 
Mr. Lewis Morris's poems, M. Ohnef s novels, or 
the plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the true 
critic can, if it be bis pleasure so to direct or waste 
his faculty of contemplation, produce work that 
vill be flawless in besnfy and instinct with intel- 
lectual snbtiety. Why not? Duloess is always an 
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irreeietible temptation for brilliancy, and etnpidit? 
ifl the pemiaiieot Beatia Trionfaru tiiat calls wi»- 
dom from its care. To an artist bo creative as 
file critic, what does Bubject-matter signify ? No 
more and no lees than it does to the novelist and 
the painter. Like than, he can find his motives 
■ everywhere. Treatmrait is the test There is noth- 
ing that has not in it enggestion or diallenga 
Ernest, Bat is Criticism really a creative art? 
OiOtrt. Why ahoold it not be? Itworicawitti 
materials, and puts them into a form that is at 
<Hice new and delightful. What more can one say 
of poetry? Indeed, I wonid call criticism a cre- 
ation within a creation. For jnst as the great 
artista, tnm Homer and .^Jschylus, down to 
Shakespeare and Keats, did not go directiy to life 
for their subject-matter, bnt songht for it in myth, 
and legend, and ancient tal^ so the critic deals 
with materials that others have, as it were, pnri- 
fled for him, and to whidi imaginative form and 
colour have been already added. Nay, more, I 
would say that the highest Criticism, being the 
purest form of personal impression, is, in its way, 
more creative than creation, as it has least ref- 
erence to any etandord external to itself, and is, 
in fact, its own reason for existing, and, as the 
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Greeks would put it, in itself, and to itsdf, an 
end. Certainly, it is never trammelled by any 
shackles of Tensimilitade. No ignoble considera- 
tioDB of probability, that cowardly concession to 
the tedious repetitions of domestic or public life> 
affect it ever. One may appeal from fictitst nnto 
fact. Bat from the soul there is no aj^peal. 

Ernest. From the soul ? 

O^bert. Yes, from the soul. Tliat is what the 
highest CriticiBm really is, the record of one's own 
soul. It is more fasdnating than history, as it 
is concerned simply with oneself. It is mwe de- 
lightful than philosophy, as its subject is con- 
crete and not abstract, real and not vague. It is 
the only civilised form of autobiography, as it 
deals not with the events, but with tlie thongfats 
of one's life; not with lif^s phyucol accidents 
of deed or drcomstance, but witli ibe spiritual 
moods and imaginative passions of the mind. I 
am always amused by the silly vanity of those 
writers and artists of our day who seem to imagine 
that the primary function of the critdc is to chat- 
ter abont tbedr second-rate woi^ Hie best that 
oae can say of most modem creative art is that 
it is just a little less vulgar than reality, and so 
the critic, with his fine sense of distinction and 
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rare itutiiict of ddicata refinement, will prefer to 
look into the ailrer mirror or throng the woven 
ml, and will torn his eyes away fnmi the diaos 
and clamonr of actual existence, thong^ the mi> 
Tor be tanuBhed and the veil be torn. Hie aote 
aim is to chronicle his own impreedona. It is 
for him that pictures are painted, books written, 
and marble hewn into form. 

Emett. I seem to have heard sootber tiiecxy 
of Criticism. 

OUbert. Yea: it has been said by one •whoee 
graciooB memory we all rerere, and the mmio of 
whoBe pipe once lured Proeerpina from her Sicdlian 
fields, and made those white feet stir, and not in 
Tain, tbe Cnmnor cowslips, that the proper aim 
of CriticiBm is to see the object aa in itself it 
really is. But this is a very serioos error, and 
takes no cognisance of Criticism's most perfect 
form, which is in its essence porely anhjectif^ 
and seeks to reveal its own secret and not tlie se- 
cret of another. For the highest Criticism deaU 
with art not as ezpressiT^ bnt as impressire^ 
purely. 

Emett. But is that really so? 

OiJbert. Of ooniBe it is. Who cares whe&er 
lb. Roskiii's views on Tonier are sonnd or m^?. 
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What does it matter? That mighty and majestio 
proee of his, so fervid and bo fiery-coloured in ita 
noble eloquence, ao rich in its elaborate, Bymphonic 
music, so sore and certain, at its best, in anbtle 
choice of word and epithet, is at least as great a 
work of art as any of tliose wonderfnl sunsets tiiat 
bleach or rot on their corrupted canvases in Eng- 
land's Gallery ; greater, indeed, one is apt to think 
at times, not merely because ita equal beauty is 
more enduring, but on account of the fuller va> 
riety of its appeal, soul speaking to soul in those 
long-cadmced lines, not through form and colour 
alone, though through these, indeed, completely 
and vrithout loss, but with intellectnal and emo- 
taonal utterance, with lofty passion and with loft- 
ier thou^t, with imaginatiTe inBigbt, and with 
poetic aim; greater, I always Uiink, even as Li^ 
erature is the greater art. Who, again, cares 
whether Mr. Pater has put into the portrait of 
Monns Lisa something that Lionardo never 
dreamed of? Tlie painter may have been merely 
the slave of an archaic smile, as some have fancied, 
but whenever I pass into tJie cool galleries of the 
Palace of the Louvre, and stsnd before that strange 
figure "set in ita marble chdr in that cirque of 
fantastic rocks, as in some faint light under sea," 
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I mammr to mjrself, "She is older than the tocIcs 
among which she sils; like tiie vampire, she has 
been dead many times, and learned the secrets of 
the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and 
keeps their fallen day abont her; and trafBcked for 
strange webs with Eaatem menjiants; and, as 
Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, and, aa 
St Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this has 
heen to her but as the eoimd of lyres and Antes, 
and lives only in the delicacy with which it has 
monlded the changing lineaments, and tinged the 
eyelids and the hands." And I say to my friend, 
"The presence that thus so strangely rose beside 
the waters is expressive of what in the ways of 
a thoosand yesis man had come to desire" ; and 
he answers me, "Hers is the head npon which 
all *(he ends of the world are come,' and the eye- 
lids are a little weary." 

And so the pictnie becomes more wonderful to 
ns than it really is, and reveals to ns a secret of 
which, in tmth, it knows nothing, and the music 
of the mystical prose is as sweet in onr ears as 
was that flnte^player's mnsic that lent to the lips 
of La Gioconda those subtle and poisonous carves. 
Do yon ask me what Lionardo would have said 
had any one tcJd him of this pictnre that "all the 
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thongbtB and ezperiraice of &e world had etdied 
and moulded there in that which th^ had of pow- 
er to refine and make ezpreBBlre tlid outward fonn, 
the animaliem of Greece, the lust of Borne, the 
rererie of the Middle Age with its apiritual aml»- 
tion and imaginatire lores, ihe return of the Par 
gan world, &.e sins of the Borgias?" He wonld 
probahl; have answoed that he had contemplated 
none of tiiese things, but had ctmcemed himself 
Bimpl7 with certain arrangementa of lines and 
masses, and with new and curious oolour-harmon* 
ies of bine and green. And it ia for this -rerj 
reason that the criticism which I have quoted is 
criticism of the highest kind. It treats the woik 
of art amply as a starting-point for a new crear 
tion. It does not caoS.ue itself — let ns at least 
suppose so for the moment — to discoTering the real 
intention of Uie artist and accepting that as final. 
And in this it is right, for the meaning of an; 
beaufifal created tiling is, at least, as mndi in 
tlie soul of him who looks at it as it was in hia 
soul who wrought it Nay, it is rather fiie be- 
holder who lends to the beautiful thing its myriad 
meanings, and makes it marrellons for us, and sets 
it in some new rdatdon to tiie age, so that it be- 
comes a Tttal portion of our lires, and a symbol of 
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n^hat WQ pray for, or perhaps of wiiot, haTiiig 
prayed for, we fear Qiat we may recKva 1^ 
longer I atndy, Ernest, ttie more clearly I aea 
that the heanty of Sie visible arts is, as the beauty 
of music, impressiTe primarily, and that it may be 
marred, and indeed often is so, by any excess 
of intellectnol intentioo on the part of Ihe artist. 
For when the work is finished it has, as it were, 
an independent life of its own, and may ddiver 
ft message far ottier than tiiat whidi was put into 
its lips to say. Sometimes, when I listea to the 
orertore of Tannhauser, I seem indeed to see that 
cranely knight treading delicately on the flower- 
strewn gross, and to hear the voice of Yenos call* 
ing to him from the cavemed hill. Bnt at other 
times it speaks to me of a thonsand different 
things, of myself, it may be, and my own life, 
or of the Uvoe of othera whom one has loved and 
grown weary of loving, or of the pasdona that 
man hss known, or of the passions that man has 
not known, and so has son^t for. To-night it 
may fill one with that EP/25 TaNAATNATON, 
that Amour ds l'Impoagibl6, whidi falls like a 
madneas on many who think Ihey live secniely 
and out of reach of harm, so that they sickm 
suddenly with the poison of mdimited desire, and. 
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in the infinite potsait of what tbc^jr may not obtain, 
grow faint and swoon or atumbla To-morrow, 
like the nuuic of whidt Aristotle and Plato tdl 
ns, the noble Dorian mnaic of the Greejc, it may 
perfonn the c^ce of a [diyracian, and give us an 
anodyne against pain, and heal the spirit that is 
wounded, and **bring the eonl into harmony with 
all right things." And what is tnie aboot mnsic 
is tme about all the arts. Beanty has as many 
meanings aa man has moods. Beauty is the sym- 
bol of qmbols. Beanty reveals ererytiung, be- 
caose it expreesee nothing. When it showa ns it- 
self it shows na the whole fiery-coloored world. 

Ernest. Bnt is snch work aa yon have talked 
about really criticism? 

CHlhert. It is Uie hi^iest Criticism, for it criti- 
cises not merely the indiridnal work of art, but 
Beanty itself, and fills wiUi wonder a form whidi 
the artist may have left void, or not nndentood, 
or understood incompletely. 

Ernest. Hie hi^est Criticism, iheo, is more 
creatiTe than creation, and the primary aim of 
the critic is to see the object aa in itself it really 
is not; Qiat is yoor theory, I bdieve? 

Gilbert. Yes, that is my IJieoTy. To the critic 
the work of art is dmply a suggestion for a new 
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vork of his own, that need not noceesarily bear 
an; obTiona resemblance ta ihe thing it criticisee. 
The one chaiactemtic of a beantifnl form is that 
one can put into it whatever one wishes, and see 
in it whatever one chooses to see; and the Beanty, 
that gives to creation its nnirersal snd eesthetic 
element, malces ihe critic a creator in his torn, and 
whispers of a thousand diS^-cDt things which were 
not present in the mind of him who carved the 
statue or painted the panel or graved the gem. 

It is BometimeB said by those who nnderstuid 
neither the nature of the hi^est Criticism nor the 
charm of the highest Art, that Ihe jnctnres that 
the critic loves most to write about are those that 
belong to the anecdotsge of painting, and that deal 
with scenes taken ont of literature or history. But 
this 16 not BO. Indeed, pictures of this kind are 
far too intelligible. Aa a dass, the? rank with 
illustrations, and, even considered from this point 
of view, are failures, as they do not stir the im- 
agination, but set definite bounds to it. For the 
domain of the painter is, as I suggested before, 
widely different from that of the poet To the 
latter belongs life in its full and absolute eatiiety; 
not merdy the beauty that men look at, but the 
beauty that men listen to alao; not merdy the 
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momentary grace of form or the tracsirait glad- 
ness of colour, but the whtie ^here of feding, the 
perfect cycle of thon^t. The paiuter is so far 
limited that it is only throng the mask of the 
body that be can show ns the mystery of the bcoI ; 
only through conventional images tliat he can han^ 
die ideas; only throng its physical eqnivalentB 
diat he can deal with psycjitdogy. And how inade- 
quately does he do it ibea, asking ns to accept the 
torn tnrban of the Uoor for the noble raga of 
Othello, or a dotard in a atonn for the wild mad- 
ness of Lear I Yet it seema as if nothing conld 
stop him. Most of our dderly Ehiglid painters 
epeai. their wicked and wasted lives in poadiing 
upon the domain of the poets, marring thdr m<^ 
tires by cinmsy treatm^it, and striving to render, 
by visible form or colour, the marvd of what is 
invisiU^ the splendour of what is not seen. TbeSi 
pictores are, as a natural conseqnaice, insufferably 
tedious. Iliey have degraded tfie visible arts into 
the obvious arts, and the one thing not worth look- 
ing at is the obvious. I do not say that poet and 
painter may not treat of the same subject. Utey 
have always done bo, and will always do so. But 
while the poet can be pictorial or no^ as he chooses, 
the painter must be pictorial always. Fw a paJnt> 
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er is limited, not to what he sees in oatnre, hat 
to what np(m canvas may be aeea. 

And BO, my dear Emeat, pictarea of Qaa kind 
will not really fascinate the critic. He will torn 
from them to anch works as make him brood and 
dream and fancy, to works that poesess the subtle 
qualify of aoggestioii, and aeem to t^ one that 
even from them there is an escape into a wider 
world. It is sometimea said that the tragedy of 
an artist's life ia th&t he cannot realise his ideal. 
But the true tragedy thai dogs the Btq>B of moat 
artists is that they reslise their ideal too abso- 
lutely. For, when the ideal is realised, it is robbed 
of its wonder and its mystery, and becomes simply 
a new starting point for an ideal that is other than 
itself. T^as is the reason why music ia tiie perfect 
type of art Music can never reveal its ultimate 
secret This, also, is the explanation of the value 
of limitatioDB in art. The sculptor gladly surren- 
ders imitative coloor, and the painter the actual 
dimensions of form, because by such reounciations 
thegr are able to avoid too definite a preaoitation 
of the Beal, which would be mere imitation, and 
too definite a lealisatioD of the Ideal, which would 
be too purely intellectual. It is through its very 
incompleteness that Art becomes complete in beau- 
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tj, and BO addresses itself, not to the faculty of 
recognition nor to the facnl^ of reason, bnt to 
file lesthetic B^ise alone, which, while scceptiiig 
botii reason and recognition as stages of aj^rehen- 
aion, subordinates tliem botii to a pure synthetic 
impression of the work of art aa a whole, and, 
taking whatever alien emotiooal elements the woric 
may poasese, uses their very complexify as a means 
by which a richer unify may be added to Uie nlta- 
mate impression itself. Ton see, <3ien, how it is 
that the ssthetic critic rejects those obvions modes 
of art that have bnt one meeso^ to deliver, and 
having ddivered it becomes dnmb and sterile, and 
seeks rather for snch modes as soggeet reverie and 
mood, and by thnr imaginative beanfy make all 
interpretations tme and no interpretation final. 
Some resemblance, no doubt, the creative work of 
the critic will have to the work tiiai has stirred 
him to creation, hut it will he such resemblance 
as exists, not between Nature and Hie mirror that 
the painter of landscape or figure may be sup- 
posed to hold up to her, bnt between Nature and 
the work of the decorative artist. Just as on the 
fiowerless carpets of Persia, tulip and rose blos- 
som indeed, and are lovely to look on, though tiiey 
are not r^rodnced in visible ah^ or line; just 
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as the pearl and purple of the eea-shell is echoed 
in the church of St Mark at Yenice; just as tiie 
vaulted ceiling of the wondrous chapel of Ravenna 
is made gorgeouB by the gold and green and sap- 
phire of the peacock's ttd\, though the birds of 
Juno fly not across it; so the critic reproduces the 
work that he critidsee in a mode that is never imi- 
tative, and part of whose charm ma; really cim- 
sist in the rejection of reaemblance, and shows ub 
in this way not merely the meaning but also the 
mystery of Beanf^, and, by transforming each art 
into literature, solves once for all the problem of 
Art* 8 unity. 

But I see it is time for supper. After we have 
discussed some Chambertdn and a few ortolans, 
we will pass on to tiie question of the critic con- 
sidered in the light of the interpreter. 

Ernest. Ah ! you admit, then, that the critic 
may occasionally be allowed to see the object as 
in itself it really is? 

Qilbert. 1 am not quite sure. Perhaps I may 
admit it after supper. There is a subtle influence 
in Bui^>er. 
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Ernest. TTie ottolam wen delightfvil, and tlie 
Chambertin perfect And nov let ns Tetum to 
the point at iesne. 

Oilberf. Ah 1 don't let as do Qat ConTOraft- 
tion should tam^ everything, bat should concen- 
trate itfielf on nothing. Let ns talk about Moral 
Indignaiion, itt Cause and Cure, a subject on 
which I tiiink of writing; or about The Survival of 
Thersitea, aa ahovn by ihe Engliali comic papers; 
or about any topic tliat may tnm up. 

Ernest. No: I want to discuss tbe critic and 
criticism. You have told me' tiiat the higlust 
criticism deals witli art, not as eacpressiTB, but aa 
impressiTe purely, and is, consequently, both area* 
tire and independent; is, in fact, an art by itself, 
occupying the some relation to creative work that 
creative work doee to tlie visible world of form 
and colour, or the nuBcen worid of passion and of 
thought Well, now tell me, will not the critic 
be sometimes a real interpreter? 
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QiJieri. Yes; the critic will be an interpreter, 
if he chooses. He can pass from hie ^rmpftthetic 
impreesion of the work of art as a whole, to an 
analysis or exposition of the work it^df, and in 
this lower sphere, as I hold it to b^ there an 
manj delightful things to be said and done. Tat 
his object will not always be to ezjdain tiie woi^ 
of art. He may seek rather to deepen its mystery, 
to raise round it, and round its maker, that mist 
of wonder which is dear to both gods and vordiip- 
pers alike. Ordinary people are "terribly at ease 
in Zion." Tliey propose to walk arm in arm with 
HiB poets, and have a glib, ignorant way of say- 
ing, "Why should we read what is written about 
Shakespeare and Milton P We can read the plays 
and the poems. That is enongh." But an appre- 
ciation of Milton is, as the late Rector of Lincoln 
remarked once, the reward of consummate schcd- 
arehip. And he who desires to understand Shake- 
speare truly must understand the relations in 
which Shakespeare stood to the Renaissance and 
the Befonnation, to the age of Elizabeth and the 
age of James ; he must be familiar with the his- 
tory of the struggle for supremacy between the 
old classical forms and the new spirit of romance, 
betweai the school of Sidney, and Daniel, and 
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JoQsoii, and the school of Hariove aad Marlowe's 
greater son ; lie miut kiunr the materials that were 
at Shakeapeare's diapoeal, and the method in which 
he nsed them, and the conditjons of theatric pres- 
entatioD in the sixteeotli and seTenteeoth centu- 
ries, tlieir limitations and thar oj^rtonities for 
freedcMU, and the literal; criticism of Shake- 
speare's day, its aims and modes and caoona; he 
must study the Eni^ish language in its progress, 
and blank or rhymed verse in its varioos derelop- 
mente; he most study the Greek drama, and the 
connection between the art of the creator of the 
AgamenuuHi and the art of tiie creator of Mac- 
beth ; in a word, be must be able to bind Eliza- 
bethan London to Qie Athens of Pericles, and to 
learn Shakespeare's true position in the history 
of European drama and the drama of the world. 
The critic will certainly be an interpreter, but he 
will not treat Art as a riddling Sphinx, whose 
shallow secret may be guessed and revealed by one 
whose feet are wounded and who knows not his 
name. Bath«-, he will look upon Art as a god- 
dess whose mystery it is his province to intensify, 
and whose majesty his privil^e to mske more mar- 
velloQS in the eyta of mea. 
And here, Ernest, this strange thing haiq>en8. 
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The critio will, indeed, be an interpreter, bnt he 
will not be an interpreter in the eense of one who 
simply repeats in another form a meeaage that 
has beoi put into hia lips to say. For, jnst as it 
is only by contact with the art of foreign nationa 
that the art of a country gains that individual 
and separate life that we call nationality, bo, by 
curious inversion, it is only by intensifying his 
own perstmality that the critic can inteqnet the 
petsonality and work of others, and the more 
strongly this personality enters into the interpre' 
tation the more real the interpretation becomes, the 
more B&tistymg, the more convincing, and the more 
true. 

Ernest. I wonld hare said that perstHulitr 
would have been a distnrbing elanent. 

OUbert. No ; it is an element of rev^tion. If 
you wish to underBtand others you must intensify 
your own individualism. 

Emett. What, then, u the resoltP 

Oilberi. I will tell yon, and perhaps I can tell 
you beet by definite example. It seems to me that, 
while the literary critic stands, of course, first, 
as having the wider range, and lai^r vision, and 
nobler material, each of the arts has a critic, as it 
were, assigned to it llie actor is a critic of the 
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dnma. He shows the poefa work under new ocoi* 
ditioDS, and by a method special to himadf. He 
takes the written word, and action, gestnre, end 
Toice become the media of revelation. Tlie singer, 
or the player on lute and viol, is G>e critic of 
miisia Tlie etcher of a picture robs tiie painting 
of ita fair colours, bat shows ns by Uie use of 
a new material its tme coloor-qnalifr, its tones and 
Talnee, and the relations of its masses, and so is, 
in bis way, a critic of it; for the critic is he who 
fflcbibita to ns a work of art in a form different 
from that of the work itsdf, and the employm^t 
of a new material is a critical as well as a crear- 
tire element. Scnlptnre, too, has its critic, who 
may be either the carver of a gem, as he was in 
Qreek days, or some painter like Mantegna, who 
eonght to reproduce on canvas the beauty of plas- 
tic line and the ^mpbonic dignity of processional 
bas-relief. And in the case of all these creative 
critics of art it is erident that personality is an 
absolute eeseatial for any real interpretation. When 
Bnbinstein plays to us the Sonata Appaarionafa of 
Beethoven, he gives ns not merely Beethoven, but 
also himself, and so gives ns Beethoven ahsolataly 
— Beethoven reinterpreted through a rich artis- 
tic natnr^ and made ririd and wonderful to ns 
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by a new and intense personality. Wheti a great 
actor plays Shakespeare we have the suae experi- 
ence. His own indindoalit; becomes a vital part 
of the interpretation. People sometimee say that 
actors give us their own Hamlets, and not Shake- 
ep^Ttfa; and this fallacy — for it is a fallacy— is, 
I regret to eay, repeated by that charming and 
graceful writer who has lately deserted tbe tormoil 
of literature for tlLe peace of the House of Com< 
mons — I mean the author of Obiter Dicta. In 
point of fact, there is no such thing as Shake- 
speare's Hamlet, If Hamlet has smnething of the 
definiteness of a work of art^ he has also all the 
obscurity that belongs to life. Then are as many 
Hamlets as there are melandiolies. 

Emett. Aa many Hamlets as there are mdan- 
cholies? 

Gilbert. Tee : and as art springB fnan person- 
ality, 80 it is only to personality ^^^^^ it can be 
revealed, and from the meeting of the two ctsnes 
right interpretative critidsm. 

Emeat. The critic, then, considered as the in> 
terpreter, will give no leea than be receives, and 
laid as much as be borrows? 

OUbtrt. He will be always showing ns the work 
of art in some new relatam to onr age. He will 
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always be reminding ua that great weds of art 
are living things — are, in fact, the only things 
that live. So much, indeed, will he feel this, that 
I am certain that, aa civilisation progresaee and 
we bectnne more highly organised, the elect spir- 
its of each age, the critical and coltored spirits, 
will grow less and less interested in actnal life, 
and wiU seek to gain their impressions almost en- 
tirely from what Art has touched. For Life is 
terribly deficient in form. Its catastrophes hap- 
pen in the wrong way and to the wrong people. 
There is a grotesque horror about ita comedies, and 
its tragedies seem to culminate in farce. One is 
always wounded when one approaches it. Things 
last eithw too long, or not long enough. 

Ernest. Poor life 1 Poor human life I Are you 
not even touched by the tears that the Boman poet 
tells us are part of its essence? 

Qilbert. Too quickly touched by them, I fear. 
For wiiea one looks back upon the life that was 
BO vivid in ita emotional intensity, and filled with 
such fervent moments of ecstasy or of joy, it all 
seems to be a dream and an illusioD. What are 
the unreal things, but the passions that once 
bamed one like fire? What are the incredible 
things, but the things that one has faithfully be- 
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lieved? What are the improbable tiungBp The 
things that one has done oneself. No^ Emeet I life 
cheats oa with ahadowB, like a pnppet-maater. We 
ask it for pleasure. It gives it to oa, with bitternen 
and disappointment in its train. We come across 
Bome noble grief that we tbink will lend tiie purple 
dignit; of tragedy to our days, but it pasaes away 
from OS, and things less noble take its place, and 
on some grey, windy dawn, or odorous ere of si- 
lence and of sUver, we find ourselvea looking witli 
callous wonder, or dull heart of atone, at Uie treei 
of gold-flecked hair that we had onoe so wildly 
worshipped and bo madly kissed. 

Ernest. Life, then, is a failure? 

Gilbert. From the artistic point of view, cee- 
tainly. And the chief thing that makes life a foil- 
nre from tliia artistic point of view is tiie tiling 
that lends to life its sordid security, the fact that 
one can never repeat ezacttj Uie same emotion. 
How different it is in the wortd of Art! On a 
shelf of the bookcase behind you stands the Divine 
Comedy, and I know that, if I open it at a certain 
place, I shall be filled with a fierce hatred of some 
one who has never wnmged me^ or stirred by a 
great love for some one whom I shall never see. 
lliere is no mood ot passion that Art cannot give 
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m, and tiioae of ns who liave discovered her Be- 
crel caa settle beforehand vhat otit experiwiceB 
are going to be. We can choose our d&j and select 
out hour. We can say to onraelves, "To-momnr, 
at dawn, we shall walk wilh grare Yirgil through 
tiie vaUey of the shadow of death," and lo I the 
dawn finds ns in the obacnre wood, and the Mao- 
tnan stands hj onr aide. We pass tbroo^ the 
gate of the legend fatal to hope, and with [nly 
or with joy be^ld the horror of another world. 
^e hypocrites go by, with their punted faces and 
tiieir cowls of gilded lead. Ont of the ceeseleas 
winds that drive them, the carnal look at ns, and 
we watch the heretic rending his flesh, and the 
gintton lashed by the rain. We break the withered 
branches from the tree in the grove of the Harpies, 
and each doU-hned, poiaonoos twig bleeds with red 
blood before us, and cries alond with bitter cries. 
Ont of a horn of fire Odyssens speaks to tis, and 
when from his sepnlchre of flame the great Qhibd< 
line rises, the pride that trimnphs ovct the torture 
of that bed becomes oars for a moment Urongh 
the dim pnrple air fly those who hare stained the 
worid witli the beauty of their sin, and in the pit 
of loathsome disease, dropey^stricken and swollen 
of body into the semblance of a moustroiv lute, 
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lies Adfuno di Brescia, the coiner of faiae coin. 
He bids US listen to his misery ; we stop, and with 
dry and gaping lips he tells as how he dreams 
day and night of the brooks of clear water that 
in cool, dew; channels gush down the green Casen- 
tine hills. Sinon, the false Greek of Troy, mo(^ 
at him. He smites him in the face, and they wran- 
gle. We are fascinated by their shame, and loiter, 
till Virgil chides na and leads ns away to that ci^ 
tnrreted by giants, where great N'imrod blows his 
horn. Terrible things are in store for ns, and 
we go to meet them in Dante's raiment and with 
Dante's heart We traverse the marahes of the 
Styx, and Argenti swims to the boat through the 
slimy waves. He calls to ns, and we reject him. 
When we hear the voice of his agony we are glad, 
and Virgil praises ns for the bitterness of oar 
scorn. We tread npon the cold crystal of Cocytos, 
in which traitors stick like straws in glass. Our 
foot strikes against the head of Bocca. He will 
not tell ns his name, and we tear the hair in hand* 
fals from the screaming skull. Alberigo prays ns 
to break the ice apon his face that he may weep 
a little. We pledge onr word to him, and when 
he has nttered his dolorons tale we deny the word 
that we have spokai, and paas from him; sndi 
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cmelhr being cOTirtes; indeed, for who more baae 
than he who has mercy for the condemned of Qod ? 
In the javfl of Lucifer we see the man who sold 
Christ, and in the jaws of Lncifer the man who 
s]ew Ctesar. We tremble, and come forth to re- 
behold the stars. 

Id the land of Purgation the air is h«er, and 
the holy moimtain rises into the pore light of 
day. ThK« is peace for as, and for those who for 
a season abide in it there is some peace also, 
though, pale from the poison of the Uaranma, 
Madonna Fia passes before us, and Ismene, with 
the sorrow of earth still lingering about her, is 
tiiere. Soul after soul nutkes us share in some 
repentance or some joy. He whom the mourning 
of his widow tanght to drink the sweet wormwood 
of pain, tells us of Nella praying in her \one\j 
bed, and we leam from the mouth of Buonconte 
how a single tear may save a dying sinner from 
the fiend. Sordello, that noble and disdainful 
Lombard, eyes us from afar like a couchant lion. 
When he learns that Virgil is one of Mantua's 
citisens he falls upon his neck, and when he learns 
that be is the singer of Rome he falls before his 
feet Id that valley whose grass and flowers are 
fairer than cleft emerald and Indian wood, and 
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blister ihan scatlet and silver, thf^ are dnging 
who in the world were kings ; but the lips of Bn- 
dolph of Hapebnig do not moTe to the music of 
the others, and Philip of France beats his breaat, 
and Henry of England sits alone. On and on we 
go, climbing the marrdlons stair, and tiie stais 
become larger than their wont, and the song of 
the kings grows faint, and at length we reach tiie 
seven trees of gold and the garden of the Earthly 
Paradise. In a grifBn-drawn chariot ^>peais one 
whose brows are bound with olive, who is veiled 
in white, and mantled in green, and robed in e 
vestore that is coloured like live fire, lie ancient 
flame wakes within ns. Oar blood quickens throu^ 
terrible poises. We recognise her. It is BeaMce, 
the woman we have worshipped. He ice con- 
gealed about OUT hearts melts. Wild tears of an- 
guish break from ns, and we bow onr fordiead to 
the ground, for we know that ve have sinned. When 
we have done penance, and are poriSed, and have 
drunk of the fountain of Lethe, and bathed in tlie 
fountain of Eunoe, the mistress of our soul raises 
us to the Paradise of Heaven. Oat of that eter- 
nal pearl, the moon, the face of Ficcarda Donati 
leans to us. Her beauty troubles as for a moment, 
and vhea, like a thing that falls throng water. 
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she paseee away, we gaze after ber vitii wistful 
eyea. The sweet planet of Veans is full of loreis. 
Cimizza, the sister of Ezzelin, the lady of Sot> 
dello'a heart, is there, and Folco, the pasBionate 
singer of Provence^ who in sorrow iar Azalais for- 
sook tiie world, and the Canaanitish harlot whose 
soul was the first that Christ redeemed. Joacbim 
of Flora stands in the sun, and, in the sun, 'Aqui- 
nas recounts the story of St. Francis and Bona^ 
ventore the story of St. Dominic Tttnmgh Uie 
Inmiing mbies of Mais, Cacciaguida approadiee. 
He tells us of tilie arrow that is shot from the 
bow of exile, and how salt tastes the bread of an- 
otiier, and how steep are ibe stairs in the boose 
of a Btraoger. In Saturn the souls sing not, and 
even sbe who guides us dare not smile. On a lad- 
der of gold the flamee rise and fall. At last, we 
see the pageant of the Mystical Hose. Beatrice 
fixes her eyes upon the face of God, to torn them 
not again, lie beatific vision is granted to us; 
we know tlie Love that moves the sun and all the 
stars. 

Yes, we can put the eartii back six hundred 
courses and make ourselves one with the great 
Fktreatine, kneel at the same altar with him, and 
share his rapture and his scorn. And if we grow 
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tired of an antiqne tim«, and denra to nalifle 
our own age in all its wearinem and sin, an then 
not books that can make ns live more in one single 
hour than life can make na lire in a score of 
shamefol yean? Close to yoor hand lies a little 
volume, bound in eome Nile-green ekin that 
haa been powdered with gilded nenuphars and 
smoothed with hard ivory. It ie the book that 
Gantier loved, it is Baudelaire's masterpiece. Open 
it at that sad madrigal that begins 



and you will find yourself worshipping sorrow as 
you have never worshipped joy. Pass on to (he 
poem on the man who tortures himself, let its 
subtle music steal into your brain snd colour yoor 
thoughts, and yon will become for a moment what 
he was who wrote it; nay, not for a moment only, 
but for many barren moonlit nights and sunlesa 
sterile days will a despair that is not your own 
make its dwelling within yon, and the miseiy of 
another gnaw your heart away. Bead the whole 
book, Biiffer it to tell even one of its secrete to yoor 
soul, and your soul will grow eager to know more, 
and will feed npon poisonous hon^, and seek 
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to repent of Btrange criines of which it is guilt- 
lees, aod to make atonement for terrible pleasnres 
that it has never known. And then, when yon 
are tired of these flowers of evil, torn to the flow- 
ers that grow in the garden of Perdita, and in 
thdr dew-drenched chalices cool your fevered brow, 
and let their loveliness heal and restore your soul; 
or wake f rhu bis forgotten tomb the sweet Syrian, 
Meleager, and bid the lover of Heliodore make 
yon mosic, for he, too, has flowers in bis song, red 
pomegranate bloesoms, and irises that smell of 
myrrh, ringed daffodils and dark blue hyacinths, 
and marjoram and crinkled oz-^es. Dear to him 
was the perfume of the bean-field at evening, and 
dear to him the odorous eared-spikenard that grew 
on tlie Syrian hills, and the fresh, green thyme, 
the wine-cup's charm. The feet of his love, as she 
walked in the garden, were like lilies set upon lil- 
ies. Softer than sleep-laden poppy petals were 
her lips, softer than violets and as scented. The 
flame-like crocus sprang from the grass to lo(A 
at her. For her the slim narcissus stored the 
cool rain; and for her the anemones forgot the 
Sicilian vrinds that wooed them. And neither 
crocus, nor anemone, nor narcissus was as fair as 
she was. 
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It is a strange Qiing, liua trassfereDce of sno- 
tion. We sicken with the same maladies as the 
poets, and the singer lends us his pain. Dead lips 
have their meesage for os, and hearts that have 
fallen to dnst can eonunanicate their joy. We run 
to kiss the bleeding month of Fantine, and ve 
follow Manon Lescant over the whole world. Ours 
is the love-madnesB of the Tjrrian, and the terror 
of Oieetes is onra also. There is no passion that 
we cannot feel, no pleasure that we may not grat- 
ify, and we can choose the time of onr initiation 
and the time of onr freedom, also. Life I Life! 
Don't let ns go to life for onr fulfilment or our 
experience. It is a thing narrowed by drcum- 
stanoes, incoherent in its utterance, and without 
that fine correspondence of form and spirit which 
is the only thing that can satisfy the artistic and 
critical temperament. It makes us pay too hi^ 
a price for its wares, and we pnrdiase the mean- 
est of its secrets at a cost that is mtmstroos and 
infinite. 

Emeat. Must we go, then, to Art for erciy- 
thing? 

Oilbert. For ererytfaing. Because Art does not 
hurt us. The tears that we shed at a play are 
a type of the exquisite sterile emotions that it is 
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the fnnctioo of Art to awakeoL We weep, bat 
we are not woonded. We grieve, bat our grief is 
not bitter. In the actual life of man. Borrow, as 
Spinoza says Bomewhere, is a passage to a leaser 
perfection. Bnt the sorrow with vbicii Art fills 
D8 both purifies and initiates, if I may quote onoe 
more from the great art critic of the Gredcs. It 
is throng Art, and through Ari; only, tiiat we 
can realise onr perfectiim; through Art, and 
through Art only, that we can shield oarselves 
from tlie sordid perils of actual ezistoice. Thja 
Teeults not merely from tlte fact titat nothing tliat 
one can imagine is worth doing, and that one can 
imagine evetything, Imt from the subtle law tiiat 
emotional forces, lite the forces of the physical 
sphere, are limited in extent and energy. One 
can feel so much, and no more. And how can 
it matter with what pleasure life tries to tempt 
one, or with what pain it seeks to maim and mar 
one's soul, if in the spectacle of the livea of those 
who have never existed «ie has found the true 
secret of joy, and wept away one's tears over their 
deaths who, like Cord^a and the daughter of 
Brabantio, can never die? 
Brruat. Stop a mnnent It aeeou to me that 
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in eTerything that you have said there is Bome- 
thing radically immoral. 

Qilbert. All art is immoral. 

Ernest. All art? 

Oitbert. Yee. For emotion for the sake of 
emotion is the aim of art, and emotion for the sake 
of action is the aim of life, and of that [vactical 
organisatioQ of life that ire call society. Society, 
which is the beginning and basis of morals, exists 
simply for the conceotration of hiunan eaergy, and 
in order to ensure ib own continuance and hesltiiy 
stability it demands, and no doubt rightly de- 
mands, of each of its citizens that be shoold eaa- 
tribute some form of productive labour to the com- 
mon weal, and toil and travail that the day's 
work may be done. Society often forpvea the 
criminal ; it never forgives the dreamer. The bean- 
tiful sterile emotions that art excites in ns are 
hat«ful in its eyes, and so completely are people 
dominated by the tyranny of this dreadful social 
ideal that they are always coming shamelessly up 
to one at Private yiews and other places that are 
open to the general public, and saying in a loud, 
stentorian voice, "What are jrou dmng?" whereas 
''What are you thinking?" is tiie only questioa 
that any single civilised being should ev^ be al* 
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lowed to whUper to uiother. Thij mean well, 
no doubt, these honest, beaming folk. Perhaps 
that is the reason wh; they are so exceseinly tedi- 
ooB. But some one should teach them that while, 
in the opinion of society. Contemplation is the 
grayest sin of which any citizen can be gnilty, in 
the opinion of the highest culture it is the proper 
occupation of man. 

Emett. C(HitempIation ? 

Qilbert. Contemplation. I said to yon some 
time ago tliat it was far more difficult to talk about 
a thing than to do it. Let me say to you now 
that to do nothing at all is the moat difScult tiling 
in the world, the most difBcult and the most in- 
tellectnal. To Plato, with his passion for wisdom, 
this was the noblest form of energy. To Aristotle, 
with his passion for knowledge, this was the noblest 
form of energy, also. It was to this that the pas- 
sion for holiness led the saint and the mystic of 
mediseral days. 

Emett. We exist, then, to do nothing? 

Oilbert. It is to do nothing that the elect exist. 
Actim is limited and relative. Unlimited and ab- 
Bolnte is the vision of him who sits at ease and 
watches, who walks in loneliness and dreams. Bat 
we who are bom at the close of this wonderful 
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Bge, are at once too cultured and too critical, too 
inteUectnally subtle and too carioas of ezqiiisite 
pleaanres, to accept an; speculations about life in 
exchange for life itself. !>> ns ilie eitta divina is 
colourless, and the fnitio Dei witiiont meaning. 
Metaphysics do not satisfy our tempenmente, and 
religious ecstasy is out of date. The vorld throngh 
which the Academic philosopher becomes "Hoe 
spectator of all time and of all existoice" is not 
really an ideal world, but simply a woiid of ab- 
stract ideas. When we enter it, we staire amidst 
the chill mathematics of thought He courts of 
the city of God are not open to ua now. Its gates 
are guarded by Ignorance, and to pass them we 
have to surrender all that in onr nature is most 
divine. It is enongji that our fathers beUeved. 
They hare exhausted the faith-faculty of the spe- 
cies. Their l^ac^ to ua is the sceptjcism of whicli 
they were afraid. Had thej put it into words, it 
might not live within us as thought. No, Ernest, 
no. We cannot go back to tiie saint. Then is 
for more to be learned from the sinner. We can- 
not go back to the philoeo|^ier, and the mystie 
leads us astray. Who, as Mr. Pater anggeets some- 
where, would exchange the curve of a single rose- 
leaf for that formless, intangible Being which 
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Plato rates so high? What to jib is the Illtunuia* 
tioQ of Philo, Uie Abyss of Eckhart, the Vision 
of B6hme, the monstrons Heaven itself that was 
revealed to Swedenborg's blinded ejea? Sndi 
things an lees tlian the yellow tmmpet of tme 
dafFodil of the field, far less than the meanest of 
the visible arts ; for, jwt as Nature is matter strug- 
gling into mind, so Art is mind expressing itself 
nnder Uie oonditiona of matter, and thus, enren in 
the lowliest of her maoifeetstions, she speaks to 
both sense and soul alike. To the sesthetic tem- 
perament tiie vagne is alwa^ repellent. Tlie 
Greeks were a nation of artists, because the; were 
spared the sense of the infinite. Like Aristotle, 
like Goethe after he had read Eant, we derare the 
concrete, and nothing bnt the concrete can satisfy 
ns. 
Emetl. What, then, do ;on prc^raeeF 
Oilbert. It seems to me that with the develop- 
ment of the critical spirit we shall be able to real- 
ise, not merely our own lives, bnt the collective 
life of the race, and so to make ourselves abao* 
Intely modem, in the true meaning of the word 
modemi^. For be to whom the present is the 
only thing that is present, knows nothing of the 
age in which he lives. To realise the nineteenth 
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eeatary, one moet realise ever; century tiiat has 
preceded it and that baa contribtited to ita mak- 
ing. To know anything about oneeclf, one tnnst 
know all about others. Iliere must be no mood 
with which one cannot empathise, no dead mode 
of life that one cannot make alive. Is this im- 
possible? I dunk not. By revealing to us the 
absolnte medianism of all action, and so inang 
na from the self-impoeed and trammelling harden 
of moral responsibility, the scientiflc principle of 
Heredi^ has become, as it were, the warrant for 
the contemplative life. It has shown ns that we are 
never less free than when we try to act. It has 
hemmed xu round with the nets of the hunter, and 
written upon the wall the prophecy of our doom. 
We may not watch it^ for it is within as. We 
may not see it, save in a mirror that mirrors the 
soul. It is Nemesis without her mask. It is t^e 
last of the Fat«8, and the most terrible. It is the 
only one of the gods whose real name we know. 

And yet, while in the sphere of practical and 
external life it has robbed energy of its freedom 
and activity of its choice, in the subjective sjAere, 
where the soul is at work, it comes to us, this ter- 
rible shadow, with many gifts in its hands, gifts 
of strange temperaments and subtle susceptibili- 
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ties, gifts of wild ardours and chill moods of in- 
difFerence, complex multiform gifts of thoughts 
that are at variance with each other, and passions 
tliat war against tbemsetves. And so, it is not 
our own life that we live, bnt the lives of the dead, 
and the soul that dwells within as is no single 
apiritnal entity, making ns personal and Individ- 
ualj created for our Bervice, and entering into as 
for onr joy. It is something that has dwelt in 
fearful places, and in ancient eepnlchree has made 
its abode. It is sick with many maladies, and 
has memories of curious sins. It is wiser than 
we are, and its wisdom is bitter. It fills ns witli 
impossible desires, and makes ns follow what we 
know we cannot gain. One thing, however, Emeet, 
it can do for ns. It can lead ns away from sur- 
roundings whose beauty is dimmed to ns by the 
mist of familiarity, or whose ignoble ugliness and 
sordid claims are marring the perfection of our 
development. It can hdp us to leave the age in 
which we were bom, and to pass into other ages, 
and find ourselves not exiled from their air. It 
can teach us how to escape from our experience, 
and to realise the experiences of tliose who are 
greater than we are. The pain of Leopardi cry- 
ing out against life becomes our pain. Theocritus 
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blows on hie pipe, and ve laugh wiUi Uie lips of 
nym|^ and shepherd. In the woUakin of Piene 
Yidol we flee before tlie hounds, and in (lie annoni 
of Idncelot we ride from the bower of the QneoL 
We bare whispered the secret of onr love beneath 
the cowl of Abelard, and in the stained raiment 
of Villcoi have put onr shame into song. We can 
see the dawn through Shelley's {^es, and iriien we 
wander with Endymion the Moon grows amoions 
of oor jootb. Onra is the anguish of At^B, and 
ours the weak rage and noble sorrows of the Dane. 
Do joQ tbJTife that it is the imagination that eiH 
ables UB to live these countleaa lives? Yea: it is 
the imagination ; and the imagination is the result 
of heredity. It is simply concentrated race-expe- 
rience. 

Ernest. But where in this is the function of 
the critical spirit? 

OUbert. l%e culture that tiiis transmisfflon of 
racial experiences makes possible can be made pei>> 
feet by the critical spirit alone, and indeed may 
be said to be one witii it For who is ilie true critic 
but he who bears within himself the dreams, and 
ideas, and feelings of myriad geneiationa, and to 
whom no form of thought is alien, no emotional 
impulse obscure? And who the true man of cul- 
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tore, if not lie who hj fine acholaiship and fastidi- 
0118 rejection has nude instinct aelf-conacicns and 
inteUigent, and can separate the work that has 
distinction from the work that has it not, and 
BO b; contact and comparison makes himself master 
of the secrets of etjle and school^ and understands 
their meanings, and listens to their Toioes, and d^ 
velopa that spirit of disinterested ctmoflity which 
is the real root, as it is the real flower, of the in- 
tellectnal life, and thus attains to intellectual clar- 
ity ; and, having learned "the b^ that is known 
and thon^t in the world," lives — it is not fand- 
fnl to say so-^with those who ore the Immortals? 
Tes> Ernest: the oontemplatiye life, the Ufa that 
has for its aim not doing but being, and not heing 
merely, bat becoming — that is what the critical 
spirit can gire ns. Tlie gods live Uitib: either 
brooding over their own perfection, as Aristotle 
tells us, or, as Ejucums fanded, watching with the 
calm eyes of the spectator the tragi-comedy of the 
worid tiiat fiiey have mada We, too, might live 
like ttiem, and set oorselves to witness viili appro- 
priate emotions the varied scenes that man and 
nature afford. We mi^t make oniBelTa spiritual 
by detaching ouiselveB from action, and become 
perfect by the rejection of energy. It has often 
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seemed to me that Browning fdt something of 
this. ShalceBpeare huris Hamlet into active life, 
and makes him realise his miarion by efFort 
Browning might have given ns a Hamlet who 
would have nalieed his misdon by iiion^t. Ind-* 
dent and er^it ven to him nnreal or unmeaning. 
He made the aool the protagonist of life's tngedy, 
and looked on action as the one nndramatic ele- 
ment of a play. To as, at any rate, the BIOS 
GEaPHTlKOS ia the true ideal. From the Iti^ 
tower of Thought we can look ont at the world. 
Calm, and BelfKientred, and complete, &« sstiietic 
critic contemplates life, and no arrow drawn at 
a rantare can pieroe between the joints of his har- 
ness. He at least is safe. He has dtsooTered 
how to live. 

Is such a mode of life fmmonl? Yes: all the 
arts are immoral, except those baser forma of sen- 
Boal or didactic art that seek to excite to action 
of evil or of good. For action <rf eveiy kind be> 
longs to iha sphere of etUcs. lie aim of art is 
simply to create a mood. Is such a mode of life 
TiDpnictical ? Ah I it is not so easy to be nnpne> 
tical as the ignorant Philistine images. It were 
well for Enj^and if it were so. Then is no ooon- 
trj in the world w miudi In need of iminctiQsI 
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people as tiiiB conntiy of onrs. With us, 'Dicitight 
IB d^raded by its conHtant association with prac- 
tice. Who that moves in the stress and turmoil of 
actual existence, noisy politician, or brawling social 
reformer, or poor, nsrrov-minded prieet^ blinded 
by the sufferings of that nnimportant section of 
the commnnity among whom he has cast his lot, 
can serionsly claim to be able to form a disintei^ 
ested intellectnal judgment about any one thing? 
Each of the professions means a prejndice. The 
necessity for a career forces every one to take sides. 
We live in the age of the overworked, and the 
nnder-edocated; the age in which people are so 
indnetrioos that they become absolntely stupid. 
And, harsh though it may aound, I cannot help 
saying that such people deserve titeir doom. The 
sure way of knowing nothing about life ia to by 
to make onesdf useful. 
Bmesi. A dianDing doctrine, Gilbert 
Oifftert. I am not sure about that, but it has 
at least flie minor merit of bdng true Tliat the 
desire to do good to others produces a jJeaitifal 
crop of prigs is the least of the evils of whidi it 
is the cause. Theprigisavery intereetiiigp^cho- 
logical study, and though of all poses a moral 
pose i9 the most offensive, still to have a pose at all 
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is Bomethiiig. It is a formal recogDition of the 
importance of treftting life from a definite and 
reasoned etandpoiot. That Htmumitarian Sympa- 
thy wan against Nature, by eecuriog the sarnral 
of the failure, may make the man of science loathe 
its facile virtues. I%e political econranist may 
C17 out against it for putting the improTideot oa 
the same lerel as tiie provident^ and so robbing 
life of the strongest, because most sordid, inceo- 
tive to industry. But, in the eyes of the thinker, 
the real harm that emotional sympathy does is 
that it limits knowledge, and so prevents us from 
solving any single social problem. We are trying 
at present to stave off Ihe coming crins, tiie com- 
ing reroliition, as my friends the Fabianists call 
it, by means of Aolm and alms. Well, when the 
revolntion or crisis arrives, we shall be powerless 
because we shall know nothing. And so, Emes^ 
let UB not be deceived. England will never be civ- 
ilised until she has added Utopia to her dominions. 
There is more than one of her «>l<8iie8 that she 
mi^t with advantage surrender for so fmr a land. 
What we want are unpractical people who see be- 
yond the moment, and think b^ond the day. 
Those who ti; to lead the peojde can only do so 
by following the mob. It is tiuongh the voice 
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of one cTjing in tbe wilderness that the vsys oi tiie 
godfl must be prepexed. 

But perhaps you think that in bebol^ng for 
the mere jo; of bidding, and contemplating for 
the sake of contemplation, there is something that 
is egotistic If yon think so, do not say eo. It 
takee a thoron^y selfish age, like onr own, to 
deify self •sacrifice. It takee a thorooghly grasp- 
ing age, sach ae that in which we live, to set 
above the fine intellectnal virtues those shallow 
and emotional virtues that are an immediate prac- 
tieal benefit to itself. They miss their aim, too, 
these philanthropisifi and sentimentalists of onr 
day, who are always chattering to one abont one's 
dn^ to one's neighbonr. For the development of 
the race d^tends on the development of the indi- 
vidual, and where self-caltoTe has ceased to be the 
ideal the intellectnal standard is instantly low- 
ered> and, often, ultimately lost If yon meet at 
dinner a man who has spent his life in educating 
himadf — a rare ^pe in onr time, I admit, bnt 
still one occanonally to be met with — yon rise 
from table richra, and consdons that a high ideal 
has for a moment toncbed and sanctified your days. 
Bnt oh I my dear Ernest, to sit next to a man who 
has spent his life in trying to educate others I 
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Wliat a dreadfnl ezperience that isl How appal- 
ling is that ignorance which is the inevitable reenlt 
of the fatal habit of imparting opinions 1 How lim- 
ited iu range t^e creataiVa mind provea to bel 
How it wearies hb, and must weary himself, with 
its endless repetitjona and sickly reiteration I How 
lacking it is in any element of intellet^ual growth t 
In what a Ticions circle it always moves ! 

Emeti. Ton speak with strange feding, Gil- 
bert. Hare yon had this dreadful experience, as 
yon call it, latdy P 

Qilbeti. Few of na eecape it People say that 
the acJiooImaBter is abroad. I wish to goodness 
he were. Bat the type of which, after all, he is 
only one, and certainly the least important, of the 
TepresentatiTes, seems to me to be really dominat- 
ing our lives; and jnat as the philantbTopist is 
the nniaanoe of the ethical sphere, bo the nnisance 
of the intellectnal 8[Aere is the man who is so 
occujned in trying to educate others that he haa 
nev^ had any fame to educate himaelf. No, Ernest, 
aelf-cnltnre is tiie tme ideal of man. Goethe saw 
it, and the immediate debt that we owb to Goethe 
is greats than the debt we owe to any man since 
Greek days. The Greeks saw it, and have left ns, 
as their l^cy to modem thought^ the conception 
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of tiie contemplatiTe life as well as the critical 
method by which alone can tiut life be tnHy leal- 
ised. It was the one thing that made the Benais- 
aance great, and gave lu EmnaniBm. It is iJie one 
thing that could malce our own age greet also ; for 
the real weaknees of England lies, not in incom- 
plete aimamente or nnfortafied coasts, not in the 
poverty that creepe through snnless lanes, or the 
dmnkennees that brawls in loathsome courts, bat 
simply in the fact tiiat her ideals are emotioaal 
and not intallectnal. 

I do not deny that the intellectual ideal is diffi- 
cult of attainment, still lees that it is, and perhaps 
will be for yean to oom^ nnpopolar with the 
crowd. It is so easy for people to have q^mpothy 
with soffering. It is so difficult for them to have 
sympathy wiih iltoaght. Indeed, so little do or- 
dinary people nndentand what thonght really is, 
that they teem to imagine tha^ when th^ have 
said that a theory is dangerous, they hare pro- 
nounced its omdenmation, whereas it is only andi 
theories that have any true intellectual value. An 
idea that is not dangerous is nnworOiy of bdng 
called an idea at alL 

Bmett. Gilbert, yon bewilder me. Ton have 
told me tiiat all art is, in its essence, immoral. 
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Are joa going to tell me now that all thoDj^t is, 
in its essence, dangerons? 

OUbert. Yea, in the practical sphere it is bo. 
The secnrit? of society lies in ciutom and tuifion- 
BcioQS iastinct, and the basis of the stability of 
society, as a healthy organism, is the complete ab* 
eence of any intelligence amongst its monbere. 
'nie great majority of people being fnlly aware 
of this, rank thenuelTee naturally on the side of 
that splendid system that elevates them bo the dig- 
nity of machines, and rage so wildly against the 
intrusion of the intellectna] faculty into any ques- 
tion that concerns life, that one is tempted to de- 
fine man as a rational animal who always loses his 
t^nper when he is called upon to act in accordance 
with the dictates of reason. But let na torn from 
the practical sphere, and say no more abont the 
wicked philanthropists, who, indeed, may well be 
left to the men^ of the almond-eyed aage of the 
Yellow lUver, Choang Tsu the wise, who has 
proved that such well-meaning and offensive bnsy- 
bodiea have destroyed the simple and spontaneous 
virtue that there is in num. They are a weariscwae 
topic, and I am anxions to get hack to the sphere 
in which criticism is free. 

Emeit. The sphere of the intellect? 
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OUbart. Tea. Yon remember that I spoke of 
the critic as being in bis own way as CTeative as 
the artist, whose work, indeed, may be merdy of 
Talne in so far as it gives to Hie critic a soggea- 
tion for some new mood of thought and feeling 
which he can realise with equal or periiaps greater 
distinction of form, and, fbroogh the nse of a f reeb 
medium of expression, make differently beaud- 
fnl and more perfect. Well, yon seemed to me td 
be a little sceptical about the theory. But perhaps 
I wronged yon? 

Ernest. I am not really sceptical about i^ bnt I 
must admit that I feel very strongly that snch 
work as yon describe the critic producing — and 
creative snch woA must undoubtedly be admitted 
to be — is, of necesnty, purely snbjectiTe, whereas 
the greatest woric ie objective always, objective and 
impersonal. 

QiS>tfi, The diileience between objective and 
subjective work .is one of external form merely. 
It is accidental, not eeaential. All artistic crea^ 
tion is abeolutely subjective. The very landscape 
that Corot looked at was, as he said himself, bnt 
a mood of his own mind ; and those greet flgnrea 
of Gre4 or En^^ish drama that seem to as to pos- 
aeas an actual existence of tbmr own, apart from 
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tiie poeta who shaped and fashioned them, are, in 
their nltamate analysiB, simpl; the poets them< 
Mlvea, not aa tiiey thought they were, but ss Qiej 
thought they were not ; and hj such t^'n^nng came 
in strange manner, thotigh but for a moment, 
really ao to he. For out of onrselres we can never 
pass, nor can there be in creation what in the crea- 
tor waa not Nay, I would say that the more ob- 
jectire a creation appears to he, the more snbjeo- 
tiTe it really is. Shakespeare might have met 
Boaencrants and Gnildenetem in the white streets 
of Xiondon, or seen the eerving-men of rival honsee 
bite their Uiiunbs at esdt other in the open eqnare ; 
bnt Hamlet came ont of his aonl, and Borneo out 
of his paBsioD. They were elements of his notnre 
to which he gave visible form, impnlsee that stirred 
80 Btron^y within him that he had, aa it were, 
perforce, to suffer them to realise their energy, 
not on the lover plane of actual life^ where they 
wonld have been tnmmdled and constrained and 
«o made imperfect^ bnt oa that imaginative plane 
of art vrhere Love can indeed find in Death its 
rich fulfilmeni^ yrbere one can stab the eavesdrop- 
per behind the arnu, and wrestie in a new-made 
giav^ and make a guilty )d.jig drink his own hnrt, 
and see one's father's spirit, beneath the glimpses 
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of the mooD, stalkmg in complete steet from miaty 
wall to wall. Action, being limited, would have 
left Shakespeare nnsatiafied and tmexpreeaed ; and, 
jnet as it is because he did nothing that he has 
been able to achiere everything, so it is beeanse 
he never speaks to ua of himself in his plays that 
bis plays reveal him to na absolutely, and show 
ns his true nature ond temperament for more com- 
pletely than do those strange and exquisite son- 
nets, even, in which he bares to crystal eyea 
the secret closet of his heart Yeei, the objective 
form is the most subjective in matter. Man is 
least himself when he talks in his own person. 
Give him a mask, and he will tell you the truth. 

Eme$i. The critic, then, being limited to the 
Fubjectivo form, will necessarily be less able to 
fully express himself than the artist, who has al- 
ways at hia disposal the forms that are impersonal 
and objective, 

Oilbert. Not neoeesarily, and certainly not at 
all if he recognises that each mode of criticism is, 
in its highest development, aimply a mood, and 
that we are never more true to onrselves than when 
we are inconsistent, "nie testhetic critic, constant 
only to the principle of bean^ in all things, will 
ever be looking for fresh imftemoxa, winning 
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from the varioiu schoola the secret of Guar charm, 
bowing, it may be, before foreign altars, or smil- 
ing, if it be his faocj, at atraiige, new gods. What 
other peq>le call one's past haa, no doobt, ereiy- 
thing to do with them, bat has abaolntdy nothing 
to do with oneself. The man who regards his past 
is a man who deeervea to have no fntore to look 
forward to. When one has found «[|»«88ion for 
a mood, one has done with it. Yoa langh ; bnl^ 
believe me, it ia so. Yoterday it was Bealiam 
that charmed one. One gained from it that nou- 
veau frisson which it was its aim to produce. One 
analysed it, explained it, and wearied of it. At 
sunset came the Luminitts in painting, and the 
S^holiate in poetiy, and the spirit of medinral- 
ism, tliat spirit whidi belongs not to time bnt 
to temperament, w<Jce suddenly in wounded Bna- 
sia, and stirred na for a moment by tlie terrible 
fascination of pain. To^y the cry is for Bo- 
mance, and already the leaves are tremnlons in 
the valle7, and on the purple hill-tops walks Beav^ 
with slim, gilded feet The old modes of creation 
linger, of conrsb lie artisia reproduce eitiier 
themselTeB or each other, wiUi wearisome iteratiai. 
Bnt Criticism is always moving <fli, and &e oritk 
is always developing. 
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Xor, again, la the critic reall; limited to the 
subjectire form of expression. The m^hod of the 
drama ia his, as well as the method of the epos. 
He may Tue dialogne, as he did who set Miltm 
talking to Mairel on the nature of comedy and 
tragedy, and made Sidney and Lord Brooke dis- 
course on letters beneath the Fenshnrst oaks; or 
adc^t narration, as Mr. Pater is fond of doing, 
each of whoae Imaginary Fortraita — is not that 
the titie of the book? — presents to ns, nnder the 
fancifnl gnise of fiction, some fine snd exquisite 
piece of criticinn, one on the painter Watteau, 
another on the i^oeophy of Spinoza, a third on 
the Pagan elements of the early Benaissance, and 
the last, and in some respects the most suggestive, 
on the source of that Anfklamng, that enlighten- 
ing whidi dawned on Oermany in the last century, 
and to which our own culture owes so great a d^it. 
Dialogne, certainly, that wonderful literary form 
which, from Plato to Lucian, and from Lndan 
to Giordano Bruno, and from Bmno to tliat grand 
old Pagan in whom Carlyle took such delight, the 
creatare critics of the world have always employed, 
oan never lose for the thinker its attraction as • 
mode of expression. By its means he can both 
rereal and conceal himself, and give f<Hrm to every 
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fancj, and reality to every mood. By its means 
he can exhibit the object from each point of view, 
and show it to us in the round, aa a acnlptor shows 
us things, gaining in this manner a]l the richness 
and reality of effect that comea from those aide 
iasnes that are suddenly suggested by the central 
idea in its progress, and really illumine the idea 
more completely, or from those felidtooa after- 
thoughts that gire a fuller completeness to the 
central scheme, and yet convey something of the 
delicate diarm of chance. 

Ernest. By its means, too, he can invent an 
imaginary antagonist, and convert him whoi he 
chooses by some absnrdly sophistical signment. 

Oilbert, Ah 1 it is so easy to convert others. It 
is so difficult to convert oneself. To arrive at what 
one really believes, one most speak through lips 
differeat from one's own. To know the truth one 
must imagine myriads of falsehoods. For what is 
Truth? In matters of religion it is simply the 
opinion that has survived. In matters of science it 
is the ultimate sensation. In matters of art it is 
one's last mood. And yon see now, Ernest, that 
the critic has at his disposal as many objective 
tvrax of expression as the artist has. Buskin 
put his critidsm into imaginatiTe prow, and is 
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Bnperb in his changes and contradictions; and 
Browning pat Iiia into blank verse, and made 
painter and poet yield us their secret; and M. 
Benau naes dialogue, and Mr. Fater fiction, and 
Boasetti translated into scHmetrmusic the colour of 
Giorgione and the design of Ingres, and his own 
design and colour also, feeling, with the instinct 
of one who had many modes of utterance, that the 
ultimate art is literature, and the finest and fnlt- 
eet medium that of words. 

Ernest. Well, now that yon ham settled that 
the critic has at his disposal all objcctiTe forms, 
I wish you would tell me what are the qualities 
that should characterise the true critic 

Oilberi. What would you say they were? 

Ernest. Well, I should say that a critic shoidd, 
above all things, be fair. 

Gilbert. Ah t not fair. A critic cannot be f^ 
in the ordinary sense of flie word. It is only 
about things that do not interest one that one 
can give a really unbiassed opinion, which is, no 
doubt, the reason why an unbiassed opinion is 
always absolntdy Talnelees. lie man who sees 
both sides of a qnestion is a man who sees abso- 
lutely nothing at all. Art is a paadcm, and, in 
matters of art, Thon^^t is ineritably odonred by 
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emotion, and ao is fluid rather than fixed, and, 
dcfiending upon fine moods and ezqniute moments, 
cannot be narrowed into tlie rigidity of a scientiBc 
formula or a theological dogma. It is to the soul 
that Art spe&ka, and the soul may be made the 
prisoner of the mind as veil as of flie body. One 
should, of cowse, have no prejudices; but, as a 
great Frenchman remarked a hundred yean ago^ 
it is one's business in such matters to hare prefeiv 
encee, and when one has preferences one ceases 
to be fair. It is only an auctioneer who can equally 
and impartially admire all schools of Art. No: 
fairness is not one of the qualities of the true 
critic It is not even a condition of criticiam. Eadi 
form of Art with which we come in contact docn- 
inatee ns for the moment to the exclusion of every 
other form. We must surrender onrselTes ah8i>* 
lately to the work in question, whaterer it may 
be, if we wish to gain its secret For the time, 
we must think of nothing else, can tiiink of noth- 
ing else, indeed. 

Bmeat. The true critic will be rational, at any 
rate, will he not? 

Oilbert. Sational ? 'X^isK are ^ro ways of dis* 
liking art, Emeat, One is to dislike it. The other, 
to like it ratioaally. For Art, as Plato aav, and 
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not without regret, oeates in listener and quo 
tator a form of dinne madneBS. It does not spring 
from inspiratioD, but it makes others inspired. 
Beason is not the fiaciil^ to which it appeals. If 
one loTee Art at oil, one mnBt love it beyond all 
otiier things in the world, and against sndi Iot^ 
tiie reason, if one liatoied to it, would cry out 
^Hiere is nothing sane about the worship of beanly. 
It is too splendid to be sane. Iloea of whose lives 
it fonns the dominant note will always seem to the 
world to be pnre visionaries. 

Smeat, Well, at least the critic will be sincere. 

Oilbtri. A little sincerity is a dangerons thing, 
and a great deal of it ia abeolntely fatal. Hie tme 
critic will, indeed, always be sincere in his demtion 
to the principle of beauty, hut he will sedc for 
bean^ in every age and in each school, and will 
never suffer himself to be limited to any settled 
cnstmn of though^ or stereotyped mode of looking 
at things. He will realise himself in many forms, 
and by a thonsand different ways, and wUI ever 
be cnrions of new sensations and fresh points of 
view. rHurongh constant change, and through con- 
stant change alone, he will find his tme nnity. He 
will not consent to be the slave of his own opinions. 
Fbr what is mind but motion in the inteUectoal 
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sphere? The essence of thooght, u the essence of 
life, is growth. Yon most not be frightened 1^ 
vords, Ernest. What people call inmnceriisr is 
simply a method hj whidi we can mnltijdjr oar 
personalities. 

Ernest. I am afraid I have not been forbduto 
in my soggeetioDB. 

OUberi. Of the three qnaliflcatione yon men- 
ticmed, two, sincerity and faimees, wer^ if not 
actnally moral, at leaet on the border-land of mor- 
als, and the first condition of criticism is thai 
the critic should be able to recognise that tiie 
sphere of Art and Qie B^ere of Ethics aie abso- 
lutely distinct and separate. When th^ are con- 
fnsed, Chaos bos come again, lliey are too often 
confused in England now, and though oar mod- 
era Puritans cannot destroy a beautiful thing, yet, 
by means of their eztraordinary pnirioioe tiiey 
can almost taint beautf for a moment. It is chief- 
ly, I regret to say, through joumalism that such 
people find expression. I regret it because there 
is much to be said in favour of modem journal- 
ism. By giving as the opinitHia of the oneducalied, 
it keeps us in touch with the ignorance of the 
communis. By carefully chronicling the current 
events of contemporaiy life, it shows ne of what 
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Ter; litUe importance anch eventa really are. By 
iBTariatily discnssing the tmneceBBary, it makes ns 
tmdenfoDd what things an requisite ffv caltaie, 
and what ara not. But it should not allow poor 
Tartuffe to write articles upon modem art. When 
it does this it stultifies itself. And yet TartnfFe's 
articles, and Chadband's notes, do this good, at 
least: They eerre to show bow extremely limited 
is the area over whidi ethics, and ethical consid- 
eratioDs, can claim to exercise inflnence. Science 
is ont of the reach of morals, for her eyes are fixed 
upon eternal truths. Art is out of the reach of 
morals, for her eyee are fixed upon things heauti- 
fnl and immortal and erer^hanging. 1\) morals 
beloDg the lower and less intellectual spheres. 
However, let these mouthing Puritans pass; they 
have their comic aide. Who can help laughing 
when an ordinary journalist seriously proposes to 
limit the sobject^matter at the disposal of the 
artist? Some limitation might well, and will soon, 
I hop^ be placed upcui some of our newspapers 
and newspaper writers. For they give us the bald, 
sordid, disgusting facts of life. Iliey chroniol^ 
with degrading avidi^, the una of the second-rate, 
and with the consdentiousness of the illiterate give 
xa accurate and prosaic details of tiie doings of 
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people of abedntel; no iiitet«et vhktooever. Bat 
Uie artut, who accepts Qie facts of life, and ytt 
baimforms them into Bhapee of bean^, and maksa 
tlkem vdudes of pity or of awe, and bIiowb tiieir 
colour element, and their wonder, and their true 
ethical import also, and bnilda ont of then a 
world more real than reality itsdf, and of loftier 
and more noble import — who shall set limits to 
him? Not the apostlea of that new Joomsliam 
which is but the old vnlgari^ "writ large." Not 
the apoBttee of that new Poritaniam, which is bnt 
the whine of the hypocrite, and is both writ and 
spoken badly. Tlie mere snggeetion is ridicnlons. 
Let na leave these wicked people, and proceed 
to the diacnasion of the artistic qnalificationa neo- 
essary for the true critic. 

Emetl. And what are they F Tell me yonraelf. 

Oilbert. Temperament is the primary lequisifa 
for the critic — a tanperoment exquisitely suscep- 
tible to beaaty, and to the varions impreasiona that 
beanty gives ns. Under what conditions, and by 
what means, this temperament is engendered in 
race or individual, we will not discuss at pieseot. 
It is ernfScient to note that it exists, and that then 
is in ns a beanfy sense, separate from the other 
senses and above them ; separate from the reastHi, 
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ud of nobler import ; separate from the aaa\, and 
of equal Tsloe — a aeose that leade some to create, 
and othen^ Ihe finer spirits, as I tbin^ to con- 
template merely. But to be purified and made 
perfect, this sense reqnirea some form of exquisite 
environment. Without this it etarres, or is dulled. 
Yon remember that lovely passage in which Plato 
describes how a young Greek shonld be educated, 
and with what insistence he dwells npon the im- 
portonoe of sorroimdingB, telling ue how the lad 
ifl to be brought np in the midst of fair sights 
and aonuds, so that the beanty of material things 
may joepaie his soul for the reception of the 
bean^ that is simitoaL Insensibly, and without 
knowing the reason why, he is to derelop that real 
love of beauty vhidi, as Plato is never weary of 
reminding us, is the true aim of education. By 
slow degrees there ia to be engendered in him such 
a temperament as will lead him natural^ and sim- 
ply to dioose the good in preference to the bad, 
and, rejectiDg what is vulgar and discordant, to 
fdlow by fine instinctive taste all that possesses 
grace and charm and loveliness. Ultimately, in 
ita due course, this taste is to become critical and 
setf-eonsdouB, but at first it is to exist purely as a 
coltivated instinct, and '^e iriio has recrived this 
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true cnltore of the inner nun will, iritii dear and 
certain vision, peroeire the omiaeiona and faults 
in art or nature, and vith a taate that cannofc en, 
while he praises, and finds his plessnre in what 
is good, and receives it into his sonl, and so bo- 
comes good and noble, he will rightly blame and 
hate the bad, now in the days of his jonth, even 
b^ore he is able to know the reason why" : and 
80, when, later on, the critical and self-conscious 
spirit develops in him, he 'Srill recognise and sa- 
late it as a friend with whom hia education has 
made him long familiar." I need hardly say, Er> 
neat, bow for we in England have fallen short of 
tiiis ideal, and I can imagine Qie smile that would 
illnminate the gloeqr face of the Philistine if one 
ventured to suggest to him that the tme aim of 
education was the love of beauty, and that the 
methods by which education should •work were tiie 
develoiiHnent of temperament^ tiie cultivation of 
taste, and the creation of tiie critical spirit 

Yet, even for us, there is left some lovdiness 
of environment, and the dulneas of tutors and pio- 
feesors matters very little when one can loitCT in 
tiie grey cloisters at Magdalen, and listen to some 
flute-like voice singing in Waynfieete's chapel, or 
lie in the green meadow, among the strange snake- 
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spotted fritUlaries, and watch ibe simbaTiit noon 
Btnite to a finer gold the tower's gilded Tanes, or 
wander up the Cbrist Church staircase beneath 
the vaulted ceiling's shadowy taaa, or paaa through 
the scolptored gateway of Land's building in the 
College of St. Jciin. Nor is it merely at Oxford, 
or Cambridge, that the sense of beauty can be 
formed and trained tod perfected. All over Eng- 
land there is a Benaiasance of the decorative. Arte. 
ITglineas has had its day. Even in the hooses of 
the rich there is taste, and the honses of those 
who are not rich have been made gracious and 
comely and sweet to live in. Caliban, poor, noisy 
Caliban, thinks that when he has ceased to make 
mows at ft thing, tiie thing ceases to exist. But 
if he mocks no longer, it is because he hss been 
met wiili mockery, swifter and keener than hia 
own, and for a moment has been bitterly schooled 
into that silenoe which shoold seel for ever his 
nnconth, distorted lips. What has been done np 
to now, haa been diiefly in the clearing of the 
way. It la always more diflScult to destroy than 
it is to create, and when what one has to deetroy is 
Tulgarity and stupidity, tlie task of destruction 
needs not merely conrage but also contempt - Yet 
it seams to me to have been, in a measure, done. 
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We have got rid of what was bod. We lure now 
to make what is beanUfoL And though the mis* 
Bion of the teethetic moTSment is to lure people 
to cootemplate, not to lead them to create, yet 
as the creatine instinct is strong in the Cdt, and 
it is the Cdt who leads in art^ there is no reason 
-wbj in future years tliis strange Benaiasance 
should not become almost as mighty in ite way 
as was that new birth of Art tltat woln mai^ oen- 
tnries ago in the citieB of Italy. 

Certainly, for die cnltivataon of temperament 
we mnst torn to the decorative arts: to the arts 
that toQch ne, not to the arta {hat teadi na. Mod- 
em picnrea are, no donht, deligfatfnl to look at 
At leasts some of them are. Bnt they ore qmta 
impossible to live with; they are too derer, too 
assertiTe, too Int^ectuaL Their meaning ia too 
obrions, and their method too dearly defined. One 
eifaaostB what they have to say in a very abort 
time, and then tiicy become as tediooB aa one^a 
rel&tioos. I am very fond of tiie work of many 
of the InqHeaeitmist painters of Paris and London. 
Snbtlety and distinctioD have not yet left tins 
■ehooL Some of their arrangements and hannoniea 
serve to remind one of the nnappnachaUe beauty 
of Gantier's immortal ^ympkenie an Blane Tlik- 
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jgur, ttut flawleas mast^iece of colour and mtuio 
which mfty have Bnggwted the type as well as the 
titleB of many of their best pictures. For a claas 
that welcomea the incompeteDt with sympathetic 
eagerness, and that confoses the bizarre with the 
beaatifnl, and mlgaiiij with troth, thc^ are ex- 
b«me1y acec»nplished. They can do etchings tiiat 
have the brilliancy of epignuns, pastels that are 
as fascinating as paradons, and as for thar por- 
traits, whatever the commonplace may say against 
them, no one can deny that th^ poaeesa that 
nniqne and wonderful charm which belongs to 
works of pore flction. But even the Imin-ession- 
igts, eameet and industrious as they ar^ will not 
do. I like them. Heir white keynote, with its 
variations in lilac, was an era in colour. Thon^ 
the moment does not make the man, the mom«it 
certainly makes the Impressionist and for the 
moment in ar^ and the "moment's monument," 
a« BoBsetti phrased it, what may not be said 7 They 
aie suggestive, also. If they have not opened the 
eyes of the blind, they have at least given great 
encouragement to tiie short-sighted; and while 
their leaders may have all the inexperience of old 
age, thmr young men are for too wise to be ever 
sensible. Tet they will insist OQ treating painting 
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aa if it were a mode of autobiography invented for 
the USB of the illiterate, and axe alvaya prating 
to UB on th^ coarae, gritfy canTsses of their va- 
necessary selTea and their nnneceeeary opiniona, 
and spoiling by a vulgar over^emphasis that fine 
contempt of nature vhich is the beat and only 
modest thing aboat them. One tires, at the end, 
of the work of individuals vhoee individuality is 
always noisy, and generally unintereeting. There 
ia far more to be said in fovoor of that newer 
school at Paris, the Archaieittes, as they call them- 
selves, who, refusing to leave the artist entirely 
at the mercy of the weather, do not find the ideal 
of art in mere atmospheric effect, but seek rather 
for the imaginative beauty of daign and the love- 
lineas of fair colour, and rejecting the tedious 
realism of those who merely paint what they aee, 
try to see something wortli seeing, and to see it 
not merely with actual and physical vision, hut 
with that nobler vitdon of the soul which is as far 
wider in ^iritnal scope aa it is far more splmdid 
in artistic purpose. Tli^, at any rate, work under 
those decorative conditions tiiat each art requiree 
for ita perfection, and have sufficient esthetic in- 
stinct to regret those sordid and stupid limitations 
of absolute modemify of form which have proved 
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tiie niin of so many of tiie ImpreBsioniats. Still, 
tbe art that is frankly deeoratiTe is the art to 
live vith. It is, of all out nsible arts, the one 
art that creates in ns both mood and temperai- 
ment. Here colour, nnqtoiled b; meamng, and 
nnallied with definite form, can epeak to the soul 
in a thoTuand different vajs. The harmony that 
resides in the delicate proportiMis of lines end 
maBsee becomes mirrored in the mind. Tlie repe- 
titions of pattern give ns rest llie marrele of 
design stir the imagination. In the mem loneli- 
ness of the materials employed there aie latent 
elements of cnltnre. Nor is this aH By {ta d^ 
liberate rejection of Katnre as the ideal of beauty, 
as well 08 of the imitative method of the ordinaiy 
painter, deooratiTe art not merely prepares tiie 
soul for &a reception of tme imaginatiTe work, 
bnt derdops in it that sense of form which is the 
basis of creatiTe no less than of critical aduere- 
ment For tbe reel artist is he who proceeds, not 
from feeling to form, bnt from form to thongbt 
and passion. He does not first conceive an idea, 
and then say to himself, *? will pat my idea into 
a complex metre of fourteen lines," bnt, realidng 
the bean^ of the sonnet^cheine, he conceives oer> 
tain modes of nmsio and methods of Ayme, and 
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the mere form snggestfl what u to fill it and make 
it intellectually and emoti(»ial]7 compile. From 
time to time the world cries oat ogainat some 
charming arti§tic poet, because, to use its liadc> 
n^ed and silly phrase, he has "nothing to aay." 
But if he had something to say he would prob- 
ably Bay it, and the result would be tedious. It 
is jnet because he has no new message that he 
can do beautiful work. He gains his inspiration 
from form, and from form puxdy, aa an artiat 
should. A real passion would ruin him. What- 
ever actually occora is spoiled for art. All bad 
poetry epiings from genoine feeling. To be natu- 
ral is to be obriouB, and to be obvioua is to be 
inartistic. 

Ernest I wonder do you really believe what yon 
say. 

OUbert. Why shoold yon wonder? It ia not 
merely in art that the body is the sonL In every 
sphere of life Form is the beginning of things. 
The rhythmic, harmonious gestures of dancing 
convey, Flato tells us, both rhythm aad hannony 
into the mind. Forms are the food of faith, cried 
Newman in one of those great momintB of ainoer- 
it7 that made us admire and know the man. He 
was right, though he may not have known how 
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terribly right he wa& l^e Creeds are beliered, 
not because Qtey ore rational, but because tliey 
are Tepeated. Yea: Form is eTOythisg. It is 
tbe secret of life. Find ezpresBion for s sorrov, 
and it will become dear to yon. I^d expreasion 
for a joy, and yon intensify its ecstasy. Do yon . 
vish to lore? Use Love's Litany, and the vords 
win create tiie yearning from which the worid 
fandee that they epring. Have yon a grief that 
corrodes yonr heart? Steep yomself in the lan- 
goage of grief, leom its ntterance from Prince 
Hamlet and Qneen Constance, and yon will find 
that mere opresBion is a mode of ocnuolatiMi, and 
that Form, which is the birth of pasaon, is also 
the death of pain. And so, to retnm to the sphere 
of Art, it is Form that creates not merdy the 
critical temperament, bat also the sethetic in- 
stinct, that nnerring instinct that lereals to one 
all things nnder their ccmditions of beauty. Start 
with the worship of form, sod there is no secret 
in art that will not be revealed to yon, and re- 
member that in critaosm, as in creation, tempera^ 
ment is everything, end that it is, not by the time 
of their production, bnt by the temperaments to 
which tbey appeal, that the schools of art shonld 
■ be historically gronped. 
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Eme$t. Yom tlieoi; of edncaticm u dcSiglit- 
fnl. But vhat mfluence will your critic, brought 
up ID these ezqaisite saironndiiigB, poeseesF Do 
yon really think that an; artist is ever affected 
by criticiBm? 

QUbert Tba influence of the critic will be tlie 
mere fact of his own existence. He will repre- 
sent tiie flawless type. In him the caltare of tin 
century will see ifsdf realised. Yon must not 
ask of him to hare any aim other tlian the perfect- 
ing of himself. The demand of tiie intellect^ as 
bos beoi wdl said, is simjdy to feel itself alire. 
The critic may, indeed, desire to oerdse infln- 
ence; bnt^ if so, be will concern himself not with 
tiie indiridnal, bnt with the age, wliich he will 
seek to wake into coosdonsnees, snd to make re> 
sponsiTe, creating in it new desiree snd appetites, 
and lending it bis larger YiBion and his nobler 
moods. Hie actoal art of to-day will occni^ him 
less than ibe art of to-morrow, far lees tiian tbe 
art of yesterday, and as for this ot that person 
at present toiling away, what do the indnetrions 
matter? 14iey do tbeir best, no donbt, and con- 
sequently we get Ibe worst from tbem. It is 
always with Ibe best intentions thai tbe wont woric 
u done. And besides, my dear Elmest, when a 
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man reaches the age of iartj, or becomes ft Boyal 
Academician, or is elected a member of the Ath- 
emenm Club, or is recognised as a popular novel- 
ist^ whose books are in great demand at anbnrban 
railway stataons, one may have the amoBcment of 
exposing him, bnt one cannot have the pleasure 
of reforming him. And this is, I dare say, very 
fortonate for him ; for I have no donbt that refor- 
mation is a much more painfol process than pnn- 
ishment, is indeed punishment in its most ag- 
gravated and moral form — a fact which accounts 
for OUT entire failure as a commnnity to reclaim 
that interesting jdienomenon who is called the 
confirmed criminaL 

Ernest, But may it not be that the poet is the 
best judge of poetry, and the painter of painting ? 
Each art mnat appeal primarily to Ihe artist lAo 
works in it. His jodgment will sorely be &e 
most valnaUe? 

OSbert. The appeal of all art is simply to the 
artistic temperament. Art does not address her- 
self to the specialist. Her claim is Ihat she is uni- 
versal, and that in all her manifestations she is 
one. Indeed, so far from its being true that the 
artist is the best judge of art, a really great artist 
can never jadgg of other Pecos's work at all, and 
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can haxdlj, in fact, judge of his own. Tliat very 
concentration of vision tiiat makes a man an artist 
limits by its sheer intensity his faculty of fine ap- 
preciation. The energy of creation hurries him 
blindly <m to his own goal. The wheels of his 
chariot raise the dngt as a clood aronnd him. The 
gods are hidden fnmi each other. Th^ can recog- 
nise their worshippers. That is all. 

Ernest. Yon say that a great artist cannot leo 
ognise the beauty of work different from his own. 

fKIberi. It is impossible for him to do so^ 
Wordsworth saw in Endi/mion merely a pret^ 
piece of Paganism, and Shelley, with his dislike 
of actuality, was deaf to Wordsworth's message, 
being repelled by its form ; and Byron, that great, 
passionate, homaD, incomplete creature, could ap- 
preciate neither the poet of the cloud nor the poet 
of the lak^ and the wonder of Eeato was bidden 
from him. Hie realism of Euripides was hateful 
to Sophocles. Those droppings of warm tears had 
no mnmc for him. Hilton, with his sense of the 
grand style, could not understand the method of 
Shakespeare, any more than ooold Sir Joshua the 
method of Gainsborough. Bad artists always ad- 
mire each other's work. The^ call it bang large- 
minded and free from prejudice. But a truly 
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great artist cannot concdve of life bedng diown, 
or beanty fashioned, under aaj conditioDs oilier 
than those that he has selected. Cieation employa 
all its critical facnlt; vithin its own sphere It 
may not xue it in the si^ere that belongs to oth- 
ers. It is exactl; because a man cannot do a thing 
that he is the proper judge of it 

Ernest Do yon really mean it? 

Gilbert. Tee, for creation limits, whila couteni- 
plation videns, the vision. 

Emeat. Bat vhat about tedmiqno? Surely, 
each art has its separate technique? 

Oilbert. Certunly: each art haa its granunar 
and its materials. Tlere is no mystery about eith- 
er, and the incompetent can always be correct 
But, while the laws upon which Art reete may be 
fixed and certain, to find tbeir true realisation tiiey 
must be touched by the imagiDatton into mch 
beauty that they will seem an exception, aiSx one 
of them. Technique is really personality. That 
is the reascoi why tlie artist cannot teadii it, why 
the pupil cannot learn it and why the seettietic 
critio can undeistand it To Ute great poet titen 
is only one method of music— his own. To the 
great painter there is only one manner of painting 
— ^that which he himself employs. Hie teethetio 
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critic, and Uie nstihetic critic alone, can q^nedste 
all forms and modes. It is to him tlut Art makw 
her s^^eaL 

Ernest Well, I tliinlc I ham ]mt all my qnes- 
tions to 70a. And now I mnat admit 

OUbert. Ah I don't Bay that you agree with me. 
When people agree with me I alwajys fed that I 
mnst be wrong. 

Emett, In that case I certainly won't t^ yon 
whether I agree with you or not Bat I will pat 
another qneetion. Yoa have ez|4ained to me that 
criticism is a creative art What fatare has it? 

OUbert. It is to critidsm that the fntore be- 
longs. Hie subject-matter at the disposal of crea- 
tion becomes every day more limited in extent and 
variety. Providence and Mr. Walter Besant have 
exhanated the obvious. If creation is to last at 
all, it can «ily do so on the condition of becom- 
ing far more critical than it is at preaent The 
old roads and dusty highways have been travened 
too often, Tlieir diann has been worn away by 
plodding feet, and they have lost that dement of 
novel^ or snTprise whidi ia so eesential for to* 
mance. He who would stir us now by fiction mnst 
either ^ve us an entirely new backgronnd, or re- 
veal to us the Boul c^ man in its innermost woric- 
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ingg. The first is for the moment being ^me fat 
HB 1^ Ifr. Budyard Kipling. Aa one tarns over 
the pages of his Flmn TaJe* from the Hill$, one 
feels as if one were seated nnder a palm-tree, read- 
ing life h; superb flashes of vnlgarify. The bri^t 
colonra of the bazaara dazzle one's eyea. He jaded, 
second-rate An^o-bidians are in exquisite incni> 
gmity vith th^ EniToimding& Tlie mere lad of 
sirrle in the story teller gires an odd jonmalistic 
realism to what he teUs ns. From the pcunt of 
view of literature Mr. Kipling is a genins who 
drops his aapiralee. From tiie point of view of 
life, be is ft reporter who knowa vulgarity better 
tlian any one has ever known it. Ditiens knew 
its clothes and its comedy. Mr. Kipling knows 
its essence and its serioosneas. He is oor first au- 
thority aa the second-rate, and has seen marrellans 
things through keyholes, and his backgrounds are 
real works of art Aa for &e second condition, wb 
have had Browning, and Ueredith is with ns. But 
there is still much to be done in the sphere of 
introspection. People s<nnetimee say tiist fiction 
is getting too morbid. As &r as psychology is 
concerned, it has never been morbid enongh. We 
have merdy touched Uie sarfiice of the soul, that 
is all. In one single ivory c^ of the brain there 
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are stored away Qimgs more marvellous and more 
terrible than even tfaey have dreamed of -who, lilra 
the autiior of Le Bouge et le Noir, have boq^ to 
tzBck tJie Boul into its most secret places, and to 
mate life txmfefls its dearest sins. Still, there ia 
a limit eres to the Dumber of untried backgrounds, 
and it is possible that a further development of 
the habit of introspectioQ may prove fatal to that 
creative facnity to which it se^ to supply fresh 
materiaL I myself am inclined to think that crea- 
tion is doomed. It springa from too primitive 
too natural an impulse. However this may b^ iit 
ia certain that the subject-matter at the disposal 
of creation is always diminiBhing, while the auh* 
ject>-matter of criticism increases daily. There are 
always new attitudes for the mind, and new points 
of view. Hie duty of imposing form upon chaos 
does not grow less as the world advances. There 
waa never a time when Criticism was more needed 
than it is now. It is only by its means that Ho- 
mani^ can become conscious of the point at whidi 
it has arrived. 

Hours ago, Ernest, yon asked me the use of 
Criticism, You might just as well have asked 
me the use of thought. It is Criticism, as Arnold 
points out, that creates the intellectual atmoei^iere 
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of the age. It is Criticism, aa I hope to point 
out myself some d&;, that makes the mind a fine 
instrument. We, in otir edticationa! sTstem, have 
burdened the memoty with a load of unconnected 
facts, and laboriously striven to impart our labori- 
oosly acquired knowledge. We teach people how 
to remember, we nerer teadi them bow to grow. 
It has nerer occnrred to ns to try and derdop in 
the mind a more enbOe quality of apprehension 
and diecenunent. The Greeks did this, and when 
we come in contact with the Gredc critical intel- 
lect we caimot but be conscious that, irtiile our 
subject-matter is in every respect larger and mora 
varied than theirs, theirs is the only method by 
which this subject-matter can be interpreted. Eng* 
land has done one thing; it has invented and es- 
tablished Public Opinion, which is an attempt to 
organise &e ignorance of the community and to 
elevate it to the dignity of physical force. But 
Wisdom baa always been hidden from it. Consid- 
ered es an instrument of thought the English mind 
is coarse and undeveloped. The only thing that 
can purify it is the grow& of Qie critical instinct 
It is Criticism, again, Qiat, by concentration, 
makee culture possible. It takes the combereome 
mass of (jreative work^ and dis^ it iato a fincfr 
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i»a»!& Wlio that desinB to retain any aeate at 
foim oonld sbnggle thioogli &e moDHtroas mnl- 
titndiiiDtw books tiiat the world has prodaced, 
books in which thongfat stanuners at ignonmce 
brawls? The thread that is to gnide na acroas tha 
weBrianne labTrinth is in the haoda of Critidem. 
Nhj, more, iriiere there is no reoord, and histoid 
ia eithn lost or was never written, Criticism can 
recreate the past for ns from the ver; smallest 
fragment of langnage or ar^ jnst as surely as 
the man of science can, from some tLoy bon^ or 
the mere impresa of a foot npon a rock, recreate 
for na the winged dragon or Utan liaord that 
once made the earth shake beneath ifa tread, can 
call Behemoth out of his cave, and make Leviathan 
swim once mora across the startled sea. Prdia- 
toric history belimgs to the philological and ar- 
chnological critic It ia to him that (be origins of 
things are revealed. 7%e Belf-oonadoiia depoeita 
of an age are nearl; alwaya misleading. Through 
philological critidsm alone we know more of the 
cantnriea of which do actual record has been t»e- 
eerved, than we do of the oeDtories tiiat have left 
na their scroUa. It can do f or na what can be 
done neither by physics nor metaphysica. It om 
^TC 09 the «x»ct Kienoe <^ mind in the procesv 
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of becoming. It can do for ns what History can- 
not do. It can tell na what man fiionght before 
he learned bow to vrife. Yon have aaked me abont 
the influence of Criticism. I &mk I hare an- 
sirered tbat qnestioo already; but there ia Qaa 
also to be said. It is Criticism that makes us 
oosmopolitao. He Manchester school tried to mak^ 
men reellBe the brotherhood of humaoit;, by point- 
ing out ihe commercial advantages of peace. It 
sought to degrade the wonderful world into a com- 
mon maricet place for the buyer and the s^er. It 
addressed itself to the lowest instincts, and it 
failed. War followed upon war, and the trades- 
man's creed did not piev^t France and Qermany 
from clashing together in blood-stained battle. 
There are others of our own day who seek to ap- 
peal to mere ^notional sympathies, or to the dal- 
low dogmas of some vague system of abstract eth- 
ics. They have &.&T Peace Societies, so dear to 
the sentimentaliste, and their proposals for un- 
armed International Arbitration, so popular amtmg 
those who have never read histoi?. But mere emo- 
tional sympathy will not do. It is too variable, 
and too doeely connected with the pasedone; and 
a board of arbitrators who, for the general wd- 
faie of the race, are to be deprived of the power 
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of patting their decisioDB into eiecntion, will not 
be at rtoKb. avatL Tliere is onl; one thing wcoae 
Uum Injttgtice, and that is Jmtice vithont her 
Bword in her hand. When Bight is not Might, it 
is Evil. 

No : the emoticms will not make as oosnu^li- 
tan, any more tiun tiie greed for gain could do 
BO. It is only by the cnltiTala<m of the habit of 
intellectnal crificiBm that we ahall be able to riBe 
superior to race prejudices. Goethe^ — yon will not 
misnnderBtond what I say — ^was a Gennan of the 
Germaoa. He loved his conntiy — no man moie 
so. Its people were dear to him ; and he led them. 
Yet, -wbea the iron hoof of Napoleon trampled 
apoD Tio^wd and cornfield, his lipe were eilent. 
"How can one write songs of hatred withont hat- 
ing?" he said to Eckerman, ''and how ooold I, to 
whom caltim and barbarism are alone of impor> 
tance, hate a nation whidi is among the most cnl- 
tirated of the earth, and to which I owe so great 
a part of my own cnltivationp" Hub notei, soond- 
ed in the modem world by GoettLe first, will be- 
come, I think, the starting point for the coamopoli- 
taniam of the fntnie. Criticism will annihilate 
race prejudices by insisting upon the imity of the 
tinman mind in ^e variety of its forms. If ife 
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are tempted to make war apon another nation, we 
shall remember that we are seeking to de8tn>y 
an el^nent of our own cnltore,. and poeeibly its 
moet important element As long as war is re- 
garded aa wicked it will always have its fascinar 
tioD. When it is looked npon as vnlgar, it will 
cease to be popular. . The change will, of comae, 
be Blow, and people will not be conBcions of it. 
They will not say "We will not war against France 
because her prose is perfect," bnt because the prose 
of fVanoe is perfect they will not bate the land. 
InteUectnal criticism will bind Europe togeUier 
in bonds far closer than those that can be forged 
by shopman or smtimentalist It will give ns 
the peace that springs from understanding. 

Nor is this all. It is Criticism tiiat, recognising 
no position as final, and refusing to bind itself 
by the shallow shibboleths of any sect or school, 
creates that serene philo60|Uc temper whidi loves 
truth for its own sake, and lores it not the less 
because it knows it to be unattainabla How lit- 
tle we have of this temper in England, and how 
much we need it I Hie English mind is always in 
a rage. The intellect of the race is wasted in 
the sordid and stapid quarrels of second-rate poli- 
ti^ans or third-rate theol<^ans. It was reserved 
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for a man of science to show us the nipreme ex- 
ample of that "sweet reasonableness" of iriiidi Ar- 
nold spoke 80 wisely, and* alas 1 to so little effect. 
Hie anibor of the Origin of Species bad, at any 
rate, Uie philosophic temper. If one contemplates 
the ordinary pulpita and platfonns erf England, 
one can tmt feel tiie contempt of Jnlian, or the 
indifference of Montaigne. We are dominated by 
the fanatic, whose worst rioe is his siDcerity. Any- 
thing approaching to Qk free play of tbe mind 
ia practically unknown amongst ua. People ciy 
out against the sinner, yet it is not tbe anfnl, bat 
the etnpid, who are our ahame. Then ia no nn 
except stupidity. 
Emeti. Ahl wbatanantinonuanyonaTe'I 
Oilbert. The artistic critic, like the mystic, ia 
an antinomiaa always. To be good, aooording to 
the mlgar standard of goodness, is obrionsly qnite 
easy. It merely requires a certain amount of sop- 
did terror, a certain lack of imagin&tiTe iboaght^ 
and a certain low passion for middle-claaB reepect- 
abilify. .^Isthetics are higher than ethics. Tbej 
hd<mg to a more spiritoal sphere. To discern tiie 
beanfy of a thing is the finest point to which we 
can arriTe. Even a colour sense ie more important, 
in tlie derelopment of the individual, than a sense 
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of right and wrong, .^thetics, in fact, are to 
Ethic8> in tiie sphere of oonsdons dviliflalaon, 
what, in the sphere of the eodemal world, eeonul 
is to natural selection. EttiiOB, like natural selec- 
tion, make existence possible, .^thetics, like sez- 
nal selection, make life lovdy and wondorfnl, fill 
it with new fomiB, and give it progress, and va- 
ried, and change. And when we readi the tt^ie 
cnltnre that is onr aim, we attain to that perfec- 
tion of which tihe saints have dreamed, the perfec- 
tion of those to whom sin is impossible^ not be- 
came the^ make the rennndatioDB of tiie ascetic, 
hot because thejr can do ereiTthing they wish with- 
out but to tiie soul, and can wish for nottiing 
that can do the sonl harm, the soiil being an entity 
BO divine that it is able to transform into elemente 
of a richer experience, or a finer sTisc^tibility, or 
a newer mode of thought, acts or pasaons that 
with tiie oonimon would be o(mim<mplace, or with 
the uneducated ignoble^ or with the shameful vile. 
Is this dangerous ? Yes ; it is dangerens — all ideas, 
as I told yon, are so. But the night wearies, and 
the light flickers in the lamp. One more thing I 
cannot help eajing to you. Yon have spoken 
against Criticism as bdug a sterile thing. The 
nineteenUi cnitnry is a toniing point in history 
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simply on account of the work of two men, Danrin 
and Bflnan, the one the critic of tiie Bocdc of 
Nature, the other the critic of the books of God. 
Not to recognise this is to miss the meaning of 
one of the most important eras in tbe progreBB 
of the world. Creation is always beMnd the age. 
It is CriUdsm that leads ns. The CritiCBl Spirit 
and the World Spirit are one. 

Ernest. And he who is in possession of this 
spirit, or whom this spirit possesses, will, I sup- 
pose, do nothing? 

Oilbert. Like the Persephone of whom Landor 
tells ns, the sweet, pensive Persephone aronnd 
whose white feet the asphodd and amaranth are 
blooming, he will sit contented "in that deep, mo- 
tionless qniet which mortals pity, anS which the 
gods enjoy." He will look out upon the world 
and know its secret. By contact with divine things 
he will become divine. Hu will be the perfect life, 
and his only. 

Ernest. Yon have told me many strange things 
to-ni^t, Gilbert. Ton have told me tiat it is 
more difficolt to talk abont a thing than to do it, 
and that to do nothing at all is the most difficult 
thing in the world ; yon have told me that all Art 
}s immoral^ and all thought dangerous; that enti- 
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ciem ie more creative than creatjon, and Qi&t the 
highest criticism n that vhich reveals in ttie woi^ 
of Art what the artist had not pnt there; that it 
is exactly because a man cannot do a tiling that 
he is the proper judge of it; and that the true 
critic IB unfair, insincere, and not rational. My 
friend, yon are a dreamer. 

Oilbert. Tee: I am a dreamer. For a dreamer 
IB one who can only find liis my by moonlight, 
and his ponishment is that he sees the dawn before 
the reel at the world. 

Brnflsff. His punishment? 

"Oi^ert. "Mai his reward. But see, it is dawn 
already. Draw tiacic tiie curtains and open the 
winaowswiae. How cool the morning air is 1 Pio- 
cadilTy Hee at our feel TiEe a long riband of silver. 
% feint purple mist hangs over the Park, and Ihe 
shadows of the white houses are purple. It is 
too late to sleep. Let us go down to Caveat Gar- 
den and look at the roece. Cornel I am tiiecl of 
thought 
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